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THE YOUNG MINISTER. 
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BY EMMA F. M. WHITCOMB. 
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Everysopy knows that when a young minis- 
ter is unmarried, and unengaged even, he needs 
to have a great deal more done for him than a 
middle-aged man, with a large family, could ex- 
pect tohave. The ladies of the Rev. Paul Blooms- 
bury’s church, otherwise St. John’s, had una- 
nimously concluded that the study must be re- 
furnished, and the minister be presented with an 
elaborate dressing-gown. After much talk upon 
the subject, a committee of young ladies was ap- 
pointed to prepare some kind of an entertain- 
ment. 

This eommittee duly organized, and proceeded 

sto business. But there was some difference of 
opinion, strange to say, among the young ladies. 
Hllen Eaton, who did make a magnificent Cleo- 
patra, or Minerva, with her beautiful eyes, grace- 
fully-poised head, and perfect hand and arm, 
would hear of nothing but tableaux. Kate Harris, 
who had spent a winter in Boston, and had been 
introduced to Emerson, and, consequently, was 
authority in all matters pertaining to literature, 
thought the community should be educated up to 
enjoying a literary entertainment. Mabel Lang- 
ley, who had taken a half term of vocal lessons 
of a seedy Frenchman, said that a musical soirée 
would be just the thing. 

There was only one other member of the com- 
mittee, and as she did not know how to do any- 
thing in particular, they did not consider her of 
much importance. She was willing to do any- 
thing to help, however ; ‘‘ anything that she could 
do,” she said. 

It was after nine o’clock, and nothing decided, 
It was dark, too, and Dulcie Heywood, the last- 
mentioned young lady, said she must run home 
that very moment, which she did, the other girls 
going in the opposite direction. 

The next morning as Dulcie was busy bringing 
in her pots of geraniums and roses, for fear of 


house, and ask the minister in, and leave the de- 
cision to him. : 

Dulcie laughed in her little ruffled sleeve that 
evening, when she found that each of the girls 
expected that her plan would be most pleasing to 
the minister. They chatted some time before he 
came in: a tall, handsome young man of about 
twenty-nine ; gray eyes, that were deep and ten- 
der, sometimes they were almost blue; and a plea- 
sant mouth, which not even the almost unclerical, 
abundant, blonde mustache could conceal. 

The young ladies laid their plans before him. 
He gaw at once where the difficulty lay, and that 
a@ compromise must be made. He proposed that 
Miss Eaton should prepare a tableau, Miss Kate 
write an essay, and Miss Langley furnish the 
music. 

“But,” he said, turning to Dulcie, who sat 
demurely listening and approving, ‘ what will 
you do, Miss Heywood ?”’ 

Dulcie thought for a moment. 
help the girls somehow.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Kate, ‘‘I know I’ll not have time 
to copy my essay, and you can do that for me, 
Dulcie, and help Mary dress for the tableau.” 

‘«« And you can turn the leaves for me,’’ cried 
Mabel, condescendingly. ‘He that cannot paint 
must grind the colors,’’ quoted Mabel, in a low 
tone, to the minister, whom she saw clearly was 
struck with Dulcie’s inefficiency. 

The matter was thus satisfactorily arranged, 
and the girls arose to go. Now Mabel wished 
she had not been so thoughtless as to have the 
committee meet at her house, for it was evi- 
dent Mr. Bloomsbury was pleased with her, and 
would, of course, have walked home with her. 
She would ask him to stay awhile, but she did so 
wish to know whether he’d go home with Kate 
or Mary; they had their hats and shawls on 
already, and Dulcie was swinging her coquettish 
little nubia in her hand, as she stood on tiptoe, 


“Oh, I can 





frost, Mabel Langley called out from the walk, 
to tell her that the committee were to meet at her 
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looking at Mabel’s canary—an absurd little ball 
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of yellow feathers. Perhaps, too, she was wait- 
ing for the girls to go. 


They were at the door, when Mr. Bloomsbury: 


said, “Tll go your way, Miss Dulcie, if you 
will allow me.” 

‘Thank you,’’ said Dulcie, blushing a good 
deal, ‘‘but I’m not very much afraid; I never 
am when I can see the stars. I run-home Sab- 
bath nights, and they seem like kind eyes look- 
ing at me, and I forget about being afraid.” 

Dulcie paused, surprised and gshamed at hav- 
ing said all that. 

‘‘If Mr. Bloomsbury doesn’t wish to go your 
way, Dulcie, I'll send little Job over with you,” 
said Mabel. 

«¢ But I do wish to go,”’ replied that gentleman ; 
and he.offered his arm to Dulcie. 

«The idea of his going with that little simple- 
ton,” said Kate, after he had left. ; 

“He thought he must, of course, as she was 
alone,’’ said Mary. 

«It’s my opinion,’’ added Mabel, ‘ that, with 
all her innocent ways, Dulcie Heywood is-a good 
deal deeper than we think.” ‘ 

The two girls went their way then, wondering 
what the minister could find to say to his silly 
little companion. 

As for that young person, she felt directly at 
ease with him, in fact she forgot all about herself; 
telling him, in answer to his question, how she 
interested her Sabbath-school class. ‘* Why,’ 
said she, ‘‘I have longed to tell you, and ask you 
if you approve. They are too little to be taught 
much, and so sometimes I take an autumn leaf, 
or @ pansy, or a stem of lilies of the valley, and 
tell them all I can about it, and show them how 
wonderful it is, and beautiful; and then it is easy 
to speak to them of the Maker, and it is a reality 
to them then, and I know they enjoy it. I don’t 
mean to have them get such vague, ridiculous 
ideas as I used to have.” 

The minister smiled encouragingly at Dulcie, 
and said he thought it a charming way of teach- 
ing nearness to God, and love for Him. 

‘‘ Father has been teaching me botany,” added 
Dulcie, ‘‘and one day I had the children come 
over and look at seeds through the microscope. 
Oh, how wonderful itis! We looked at some par- 
ticular seeds; they are the tiniest ones I ever 
saw. They look like sea-shells, tinted, and with 
a tracery like ivy-leaves around them. I felt as 
though I had seen something God did not intend 
any eye to see but His own; and it gave me such 
a solemn feeling all the day.”’ 

«IT suppose,’ said Paul, smiling again, ‘that 
He knew you were going to see them some day 


How short the walk seemed, and how the eye, 

ing star shone down on them; and something jg 
their hearts seemed to answer back to its bright. 
ness. 
“I thought that tree was a man last night,” 
said Dulcie, when they reached the door; anj 
Paul accepted her timid invitation to come in, ag 
it was not late, and talk to her mother. 

Mrs. Heywood was one of the rare women 
whom physical weakness only rendered mor 
lovely ; all the gentler graces of womanhood Were 
developed ; somehow it gave one the quiet ofa 
twilight walk, to sit beside her, while Dulcie im. 
pressed one as a June morning. 

«‘ What sweet’ little girl she is!"’ thought the 
minister, on his way home. And though not at 
all sentimentally inclined, he found himself re. 
calling, the next day, as he sat alone in his study, 
the brown eyes lifted to meet his own, and the 
light touch of her hand on his arm. The next 
Sabbath, as one clear voice thrilled him, he 
looked almost instinctively toward Dulcie’s seat 
in church, and saw her pouring her heart out in 
the grand old “gloria,” perfectly self-forgetful; 
and he thought ‘surely of such is the kingdom,” 
so like a little child in purity and simplicity of 
faith was she. 

The days went hurriedly on, and the time for 
the entertainment drew near; but Kate had 
found time to copy her essay, Mabel had decided 
to turn her leaves, and Mary said Kate would 
help her about her dress; so Dulcie, without be 
ing at all jealous, saw that her services were not 
required, and that she was at liberty to accept 
Mr. Bloomsbury’s invitation to accompany him 
to the Hall. 

Now it cannot be denied that Dulcie’s heart 
was a woman’s-heart, and it did beat a good deal 
more rapidly than usual when she entered the 
Hall, and felt rather than saw Mabel, Kate, and 
Mary looking through their holes, which their 
envious fingers had torn in the green cambrie 
curtain before the stage; and as Dulcie had 8 
trick of blushing at all times, and on all occa- 
sions, her face was a perfect rosebud ; so thouglit 
the minister, and, indeed, so occupied was he 
with this same face, that he did not see Miss 
Harris in her really lovely personation of Cleo- 
patra ; and when Dulcie whispered, simply, ‘Oh, 
isn’t she beautiful!’ he gave a very expressive 
glance into her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Yes, she is beau- 
tiful!’’ The white lids fell, for in that moment 


those soft, gray eyes had looked down into her 
very soul, and read her dimmest thought; s0 
Dulcie felt. 

At the close of the exercises, Mr. Bloomsbury 





when he made them.”’ 


was called upon for a speech. He spoke of the 
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abject of the entertainment, which, as he under- 
stood it, was to improve the appearance of the 
chapel; he thought it right that the house of the 
Jord should be adorned. Then he spoke of His 
dwelling-place in the hearts of men ; and Dulcie, 
asshe sat with folded hands, listening, felt much 
asa violet feels growing at the foot of an oak 
tree, sonoble, so exalted did he seem to her; 
and she forgot what she had been made to feel 
go keenly a few minutes before, that she was a 
target for at least six jealous eyes; she forgot, 
that she had heard Sue Langley say to Alice 
Harris, ‘To think of Dulcie Heywood thrusting 
herself upon the minister! Kate heard her tell 
him she goes from church alone Sunday nights; 
ifthat wasn’t a hint ’* Dulcie looked involun- 
tarily at Paul, buthis expression did not change ; 
he could not have heard the malicious whisper, 
and she leaned back with a sigh of relief, and 
did not connect with this his stoppiug for her the 
next Sabbath evening, and opening the pew door 
for ier in full view of the girls. 

From this time Dulcie was the object for every 
sort of. spiteful female attentions; and the eyes 
which, where she was concerned, were becoming 
as tender and watchful as a woman’s, were not 
slow to note how often her gentie heart was 
wounded by coldness, if not by downright un- 
kindness. 

“If I thought the little girl loved me,”’ Paul 
paused to say, in the middle of a sermon he 
was writing, and he balanced the pen in his finger, 
and dipped it into the ink a dozen times, and 
made absurd, unmeaning lines and dots all round 
the margin of the page. 

Dulcie was not his ideal woman; he had de- 
cided long ago, away back in his sophomore days, 
just what style of woman he should enthrone. 
He remembered how he used to talk to his chum 
about it; how he objected to the orthodox oak 
and vine sort of union; his ideal was to be rather 
a graceful elm, growing richly at the oak’s side, 
not hiding its rugged bark, or with her upward 
creeping drawing his branches down. But, some- 
how, the thought of this delicate, clinging girl, 





the upward glance of those trustful eyes, stirred 


this heart with a rapture the ideal one had never 


given; and the question he was puzzling over, 
‘* Does she care for me?” seemed to be the only 
one in all the world worth answering. Of what 
avail were ali his metaphysics; his knowledge, or 
the knowledge he thought he had, of human na- 
ture? The simple, true heart of a young girl de- 
fied ali his power of insight. As he thought this, 
he made a furious dash at the sermon, and quite 
effaced his text, which was Pilate’s: ‘* What is 
truth ?” 

He pushed it away, and presently took his hat 
and went out for a walk. During his walk he 
met Mr. Heywood. And Mary Eaton peeping out 
of the parlor blinds (though why she shouldn’t 
have looked out of the door if she wanted to, no- 
body knows,) saw. him run up the Heywoed’s 
front steps, very unlike a discouraged suitor, gnd 
disappear in the hall. 

Dulcie was standing in the library alone, look- 
ing out, but seeing nothing, with a far-away ex- 
pression in her eyes, and an unaccountable ache 
in her heart. She gave a surprised ‘oh !’’ as her 
brown head was drawn down to some gne’s shoul- 
der, while that some one (how should she have 
known so well who?) whispered, ‘‘ Dulcie, dar- 
ling, I love you;’’ and then, after a little while 
of perfect quiet, came the question, ‘Do you 
love me, Dulcie?”’ nor did the speaker seem to 
breathe again till the answer came, whispered 
low, ‘‘I love you, Paul.” 

When it was known that Dulcie was going to 
the Rectory to live, and everybody was invited 
to the wedding, she was forgiven for being loved 
and chosen by the minister. 

Kate Harris, who was flirting desperately with 
a West Point cadet, was sincere in her congratu- 
lations. Mabel Langley, in the name of the 
Aid Society, presented a great silver something, 
which looked as though it might be a realization 
of De Quincey’s ‘‘eternal tea-pot;’’ and even 

Mary said, ‘‘It is a good match,” when, in an- 
swer to the sweetest and most solemn question 
that is asked in a woman’s life, Dulcie laid her 
little hand, which trembled in its snug white 





even of her dainty foot on the fender, the lightest 
touch of her hand—that weak little hand; or 


glove, into her husband’s, and said, ‘‘I will.” 





THE TREACHEROUS SEA. 





BY ALEXANDER A. 


IRVINE. 





Tne tiger, treacherous sea, 
That lies in wait for its prey, 

ind smiles, and seems to be 
As mild as a Summer day. 


And then, with a bound and roar, 
It makes its terrible spring— 

And the wrecks they strew tho shores, 
And death is on everything. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





THE scene was the sea-side, near a well-known 
watering-place in New England, it is not neces- 
sary for us to say exactly which. There had 
been a dance at one of the cottages, and now two 
young ladies, stealing away from the company 
and their cavaliers, went off, across the lawn, 
‘in the moonlight, and down to the foot of the 
cliffs. 

Cora Wynne and Julia Seymour had been at 
school togetlier, and still retained their girlish 
enthusiasm for each other. They made a charm- 
ing picture, as they sat watching the sea that lay 
at their very feet: the sea, so fierce and terrible 
at times, but now as quiet as some secluded, in- 
land lake. All was still around. The young 
moon hung in the western sky, like an Arab 
scimitar, to use the simile-of the Persian poet. 
A few gulls skimmed the surface of the water, or 
rose into the quiet air. Here and there white 
sails skimmed in the distance. 

The change, from the heated rooms to the soft, 
cool air of the sea-side, was delightful. For 
awhile, the two girls yielded themszlves up, in 
silence, to the charm of the hour: Julia, with her 
hands clasped across her knee, pensively regard- 
ing the water at her feet ; Cora holding her finger 
to her chin, and gazing off into the distance 
dreamily. Julia was the first to speak. 

«Come, now, confess,’’ she said, turning sud- 
denly on her companion, and catching the bright, 
happy look of Cora. “ You Were not thinking of 
the ocean at all. Your face betrayes you. You 
were thinking o i 

“Of what?’ said Cora, boldly, when the other 
stopped thus abruptly. 

“* Shall I speak out?” 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘ Why shouldn’t 
you?” But the tell-tale color, notwithstanding 
all her efforts to appear indifferent, surged up 
over her face. 

“Ah! now I know it,” cried Julia, clapping 
her hands. ‘“ You were thinking of George Field- 
ing.” 

-*Pshaw!"’ retorted Cora; but she blushed 
again, and this time more violently even than 
before. ‘ Don’t be silly !’’ 

‘* Do you think people have no eyes ?’”’ answered 
Julia, laughing. ‘Oh, my dear! Mr. Fielding 





hasn’t been here, two months nearly, for nothing. 
But see, there he comes. He has found us out, 
824 
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after all, or rather you. And there’s some on 
with him. A stranger! Who can it be?’ 
Cora Wynne was one of those bewitching litile 
creatures, born to be petted and spoiled by rely. 
tives, and worshiped by unfortunate males of 


all ages. She was just eighteen, with the mou | 


marvelous complexion, the softest eyes, that wer 
hazel and blue by turn; quantities of rippling 
wavy dark hair; the sunniest of faces; the sweel- 
est voice ; altogether as mischievous and tantali, 
ing a creature as ever vexed the heart of man, 

George Fielding had lived to be past six and 
twenty without giving much thought to love, 
exeept to wonder what the sensation would kk 
like, when reading a novel or poem, or to be d- 
vided between envy and contempt at the folly of 
some friend wounded to the quick. 

He decided at length that there could beno 
possibility now of his becoming any woman's 
slave, regarding himself as too ancient to be affectd 
by bright eyes or rosy lips. Up to his age men 
are as fond of seeming old, as they are of appear 
ing young after thirty-five has sounded. He 
rather felt that he had been cheated by Fate in 
not having had at least a touch of the bewitching 
malady, love. 

So this summer, George took his wisdom and 
his advanced years to the watering-place we spoke 
of, which was near Bolton, a country-seat where 
his favorite aunt resided. 

You are not to imagine, from what I have said, 
that the young man was either priggish or old 
fogyish. He was fond of society, and.was gene 
rally liked, though not looked on by his friends 
asa ‘marrying man’’—odious word. Perhaps 
women were pleased with his attentions for this 
very reason. It would be a triumph to subdue 
this stony-hearted hero, they said to themselves, 
Besides, he was rich, and his position an envix 
ble one; and we must get very near to the mik 
lenium, before such trifles shall cease to be of im 
portance. So he became a pet in more circle 
than one. 

Fate had not forgotten him. She had only re 
served his happiness or misery for reasons best 
known to herself. At first he drove out daily té 
Bolton to see his aunt. Very soon he went to 
see somebody else. : 

Old Miss Dillon always spent seven or eight 
months of each year at this country-seat of hery 
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and Cora Wynne was her half-sister and ward, 
almost a quarter of a century younger than her 
spectacied, kind-hearted relative. Miss Dillon 
was an easy, placid, cushiony sort, of woman. 
She adored Cora, and yielded to her whims in a 
way that would have disgusted the stern and rigid 
among the band of spinsters, or matrons, fond of 
doing their duty till everybody hates them. 

Almost two months had elapsed since George 
Fielding’s arrival. Such a season as it had been ! 
He fell a hopeless victim the first time he looked 
in Cora Wynne’s eyes, There had been days when 
he walked on air, fed on ambrosia, and drank 
nectar. That was when she treated. him kindly. 
There were other days, when he went down into 
the depths ofidespair, and vowed that the world 
had come toan end. Of course, at such seasons 
she had teased him out of his seven senses. 

It was all new, and strange, and bewildering 
toGeorge. You could not have made him believe 
that any other man had ever. felt the same, or 
could comprehend his feelings. We always think 
our own neuralgia, or heartache, worse than 
anybody else’s, and persuade ourselves that our 
seasons of happiness are greater! 

Fielding possessed strong self-control. None of 
his acquaintance, therefore, discovered his secret. 
Only Julia suspected it. Indeed, his grave, com- 
posed manners piqued Cora herself. She won- 
dered sometimes if he could be indifferent, when 
—when—even to her own thoughts, Cora could 
not finish the question. She was astonished at 
herself, often inclined to be angry at the influence 
this man had over her, and grew always more 
willful when some slight event forced upon her 
the knowledge, that he was more to her than any 
member of his sex had ever heen. 

Often he had been on the point of revealing his 
love. But Coram was not only doubtful of his sin- 
cerity, as we have said, but; she was willful her- 
self, This very evening he had intended to speak, 
and had been hurt to see tiie marked way in 
which she had avoided him. He would have re- 
mained angry to the end, if his cousin, Herbert 
Knowles, whom he supposed to be in New York, 
had not suddenly made his appearance ; and then, 
after this surprise was over, there being no.other 
Young ladies without cavaliers, and Knowles 
having asked to be introduced to some, he resolved 
to follow the truants, for he suspected in which 
direction they had gone, 

Cora and Julia, as the two young men approa- 


ched, noticed that this companion of Fielding’s ; 


Wasa very handsome fellow. He did not look 
over twenty-two. There was a certain air of 
delicacy about him, as if he were not strong; but 


his figure was so well developed, so willowy and 





graceful, that one could not say he appeared 
effeminate, though his complexion was almost like 
a girl’s: 

The two came toward Cora and Julia. 

‘‘Miss Wynne,’’ Fielding said, ‘let me pre- 
sent my cousin, Herbert Knowles. Miss Sey- 
mour, Mr. Knowles.”’ 

The young man bowed, and made some. cour- 
teous speech to each; then turned and gazed at 
Cora so eagerly, that she colored a little. She 
glanced at Fielding.: He was looking grave, 
almost annoyed. Could he be jealous of the new 
comer’s sudden, evident admiration ? 

‘*I have taken this old fellow by surprise, Miss 
Wynne,” said Knowles. “I heard by chance 
that he was here, and as I wanted a little jour- 
ney, I thought I would come.”’ 

‘You know nothing could give me greater 
pleasure,” said Fielding, laying his hand on his 
cousin’s shoulder, ‘‘ than to see you.” 

“Well, I hope not !’’ returned Knowles, gayly. 
‘But I’m afraid I have done an impertinent 
thing, Miss Wynne. You must excuse me to the 
visitors. They told meat the hotel that George 
was off at a dance, so I followed.”’ 

‘¢ Which was a kindness to us all, our hostess, 
as well as ourselves,”’ laughed Cora. ‘ You know 
a new face is always @ blessing. Let us go back 
to the house, Mr. Fielding, and join the rest of 
the party. You will bring Julia,” she added, to 
Fielding, as Knowles sprang forward, and ten- 
dered his arm. 

The new comer received a warm welcome at the 
house, and speedily became the life of the whole 
party, most of whom were now out on the lawn, in 
the moonlight, with the hostess and Miss Dillon. 
Everybody was gay. But Herbert Knowles, even 
while devoting himself to Cora, managed, as we 
have said, to be the life of the whole party. Cora 
alone noticed that every now and then Fielding 
watched him with a singular intentness, which 
she could not comprehend. What was it shesaw 
in his face—annoyance, dislike, envy? Such 
feelings were widely at variance with her concep- 
tion of Fielding’s character, and they annoyed 
her; yet what other interpretation could she 
give? 

She grew inattentive, cold when he addressed 
her, so he lefi her, at last, and talked quietly 
with Miss Dillon. 

“The good old boy is jealous,” Knowles said 
to Cora, in a low voice, laughing, though his eyes 
sparkled with anger. ‘‘He is a capital fellow; 
but he always wants to be first.” 

As if to contradict this assertion, presently 
Fielding came back, and asked Knowles to sing. 
The latter complied without hesitation. His clear 
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’ tenor voice rang over the moonlit landscape, with 


almost unearthly sweetness. The breeze had died 
away completely. All was still. The moonlight 
fell full on the singer's face. 
feet in his’ beauty that one could but marvel. 
The countenance was like that the ancient Greek 
sculptors might have chosen to depict the god of 
music. Perhaps a pang of envy disturbed the 
enjoyment of more than one of the young girls, 
his admiration for Cora was so evident. ,It was 
always the way, however: Cora invariably mo- 
nopolized every new comer. 

They broke up at last. The two cousins walked 
to Bolton with Cora and her aunt, for the dis- 
tance was not much over a mile. 

Herbert Knowles appeared a very restless crea- 
ture. Beginning with the next day, he had always 
some plan of amusement on foot. Everybody 
was fascinated: by him, though people declared 
that he was very odd and capricious. Perhaps 
that gave a greater charm to his manners. But 
he never showed tlrese variations of spirit to 
Cora. She liked him greatly. He seemed to her 
80 young, such a mere boy; that she soon grew to 
treat him almost as she might have done a youth- 
ful brother. 

A certain restraint grew up between herself 
and Fielding. He was kind and attentive as ever, 
but Cora could’ not get over the feeling, which 
had beset her on the evening of Knowles’ arrival. 
He was apparently fond of his cousin. He kept 
with him constantly. But often and often Cora 
discovered in his face that same odd look, which 
had surprised her when*the cousins came to her 
on that first evening. If Herbert was in unusu- 
ally gay spirits, Cora noticed this most. She 
could not help believing he was jealous of the 
young fellow’s beauty, his wonderful voice, his 
charming manners, and witty talk. It was a ter- 
rible blow and disappointment to her. These 
were precisely the faults it was hardest for her to 
pardon. More than once, Herbert said to her, 

‘George is an odd compound! I think he 
likes me. He's asplendid fellow; but I suppose 
he fancies I must always bea boy. He irritates 
me very often by his airs of superiority, but I am 
sure he does not mean it.’ 

Almost two weeks went by. Fielding began to 
speak openly of his intention to go away. He 
seemed to take it for granted that. Knowles would 
accompany him. He was speaking of the matter 


He looked so per- } 





» to reckless high spirits, there was a certain def. 


ance in every word and look he addressel to his 
cousin, which made Cora fear the two were 0 the 
verge of a quarrel. 

She blamed Fieldinz entirely. Perhaps som, 
unacknowledged vexation at the idea of his dp 
parture rendered her still more severe’ in he 
judgment. Julia, too, now began to tease he 
about Fielding’s desertion, as her friend called jt 

Alone in her room, that night, poor Cora criej 
very bitterly. She knew now that she loved 
George Fieldiug. She loved him; but she had 
discovered {faults in his character which she could 
not overlook. He was envious, mean, tyranni- 
cal! She had mistaken him utterly. Her hear 
had gone out toward an ideal, to which shie had 
given this man’s name; but he bore no’ resem. 
blance thereto. She felt bitter humiliation into 
the bargain. He did not care for her—Julia was 
right. His attentions had been those of idle gal- 
lantry. He already wearied of them, and was 
going away. Cora thought the world had cometo 
an end, and wondered how her crushed pride 
was to bear her up—how she was to pass this dig 
mal strait. 

It was Cora’s custom, often, of a morning, to 
take an early walk by the sea. Usually Miss 
Dillon’s maid accompanied her. But, this mom- 
ing, the maid was busy with a dress that had to 
be finished by night, and Cora set out alone. She 
had no idea that any peril would come of it; she 
only thought she was violating les convenances; 
and about this, at least in so small a matter, she 
cared very little. 

There is, at the watering-place where these 
incidents occurred, a range of rocks, that rises 
from the water precipitously, and at certain 
points these cliffs attain a dangerous height The 
walk along these high bluffs was a favorite one 
with Cora, and thither she now directed her steps, 
She was looking down a vast chasm, where the 
rock is split in two, and watching the wave 
thunder and break below, with a sort of shud- 
dering fascination, when she was suddenly ac 
costed by Herbert Knowles. 

All the preceding night, he had been awake. 
He got up, once or twice, lit the gas, and tried 
to read. He wandered restlessly up and down 
the room. His head ached frightfully. As soon 
as dawn broke, he went to the nearest druggist, 
got a prescription which he carried with him, 


ene night at Miss Dillon’s, and Herbert suddenly }and when he was out of sight, drank it down. 
turned upon him with a passion that startled ; Then he started for a walk, mechanically taking 


them all. He controlled himself very soon, apolo- 
gized for his bad temper, admitted that he had 
suffered the whole day from a dreadful headache; 
but though he grew pleasant and gay again, even 


the direction of Bolton, across the fields, and by 

the coast-line. Thus it was that he met Cora. 
Cora would have preferred not to have been 

disturbed. But when she saw how radiant his 
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became at sight of her, when he took off his 
hat and extended his hand, she could not, in 
mmon courtesy, pass without recognition. 

‘| have found you, at last,’’ he said. ‘ Ihave 
heen thinking of you all night,” 

Cora looked at him with a vaguealarm, There 
was something restless about him, something in- 
aplicable, something she had never seen before. 
She grew suddenly alarmed, and stepped back 
from the precipice, 

But he caught her hands, saying, wildly, 

“Do not go. I love you, Cora—I love you!” 

She was so astounded that, for a few seconds, 
she could not speak, while he hurried on, with 
words of passionate eloquence. 

“Hush! hush !’’ she said, at length. ++ Let go 
my hands, Mr. Knowles—you hurt me! I shall 
be very angry if you go on talking in this way.”’ 

«J tell you I love you!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
have waited so long for this chance. I wil speak 
new.” 

“You must not,”’ she replied, firmly. ‘ You 
are spoiling our pleasant acquaintance, utterly! 
You have known me so short a time—you are 
very rude, I think.’’ 

She was thoroughly frightened by this time ; but 
she could not get away; he held her too firmly. 
She looked around for help. But no one was in 


“How can you speak like that?’ he cried, 
“Does time count where the heart is concerned ? 
I seem always to have loved you! Oh, Cora, 
Cora! you niust have known it; you cannot have 
been trifling with me.” 

“TI assure you, Mr. Knowles,”’ she answered, 
“such a thought never entered my mind—not 
for an instant.” 

His face was deathly pale, save for two hectic 
spots, that blazed on his cheeks. His eyes glowed 
like flame. 

“It is not true!’’ he exclaimed, passionately. 
“You did know! You care for me, too! You 
must! By heaven, you shall! Don’tspeak! Why 
you don’t know what you are doing, Cora!”’ 


’ She had grown very angry while he spoke. 


Yet the sight of his suffering made her pity him, 
notwithstanding. 
“Indeed, indeed, I never dreamed of it,’’ she 
said, gently. ‘Oh, I am very, very sorry !’’ 
“Sorry !’’ he repeated, lifting his face with o 
wild laugh. ‘‘That is what women always say, 
when they have done all the mischief they can.’ 
“You must not speak to me like that,’ re- 
turned she, her anger now mastering her pity. 
“T cannot permit it. Let go my hands, I say 
again, Mr. Knowles,” 
_ He paid no attention to her command, 








‘You don’t mean it,’’ he cried, ‘i know you 
don’t! You are only coquetting! Cora, Cora! 
you do care for me! Ah, don’t be cruel! I can’t 
bear it. Say that you have not been deceiving 
me, during these heavenly days.”’ 

‘«T have not meant to,’’ she replied, ‘* Heaven 
knows I have not!” 

‘‘What do you mean now?”’ he exclaimed, in 
an altered voice. ‘Speak out. What do you 
mean? Are you going to refuse me? I cannot 
let you break my heart without astruggle. Why, 
Cora, you would ruin my life—my soul! Oh, 
you don’t know! Don’t play with me. Say that 
you care-—that you will try to love me.’’ 

“I cannot! I like you. I have learned to 
think of you almost as a brother; but 1 cannot 
go beyond that.”’ 

‘You are in earnest. You are not teasing me?”’ 

“‘I should be a very miserable creature if I 
could do that,’’ she said. 

‘* You called me Herbert. You promised to—”’ 

“T will now, my friend—my brother—if you 
will only be like yourself,’’ she said, **and let 
me go.’’ She shuddered as she glanced down 
into the abyss, and saw how wild and incoherent 
he was becoming. 

‘« Let me hear you say it once more, You don’t 
love me?’ he gasped. 

Even now she could not answer angrily. The 
mortal anguish in his face prevented that. 

‘‘Not as you wish,’ she replied. ‘That can 
never be.” 

*« As a friend, a brother?’’ he answered, ‘ Per- 
haps you mean a cousin—as Fielding’s cousin. I 
understand now.”’ 

This last insult was too much. 

«¢ Let me go this instant,” she exclaimed. ‘This 
instant, Mr. Knowles. I will endure nothing 
more.” 

Knowles made no answer, except to laugh 
aloud—a laugh so horrible, chat it chilled the 
blood in Cora’s veins. She looked up into his 
face. It was convulsed, the eyes were scarcely 
human. Cora Wynne knew then that she was 
in the power of a madman. 

She could not cry out, for this conviction para+ 
lyzed her tongue. But in the midst of her terror 
she tried to lift a voiceless prayer to God for help. 
It was her only hope. 

«‘ Now I think you will hear me!’’ he exclaim. 
ed; and again that laugh broke from his lips. 

‘* Look down yonder.” 

He pointed to the abyss below, and Cora saw 
murder in his glance. He was mad—mad! and 
she was alone with him. 

Cora Wynne was a brave girl, physically and 
mentally Half dead as she was with fright, she 
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could think, could comprehend that her one hope 
of escape lay in soothing him. But still her ton- 
gue refused tospeak. She looked eagerly in every 
direction; but not a human being was in sight. 
No aid. No escape. 

**She doesn’t love me! She doesn’t love me!” 
he moaned. ‘Itis coming back! The night— 
the dreadful night! Oh, my God!” 

‘“‘ Herbert,” she said, softly, at last, regaining 


her speech. ‘Let us go, my aunt will be ex- 
pecting me. She is fond of you. She will want 
to see you. Let us go.” 


He looked at her with a vacant stare. The 
light had died out of his eyes, the fierceness out 
of his face. 

«How soft your voice is,’’ he murmured. ‘Oh, 
my darling, my darling! I must have been 
dreaming. How did we get here? How hot the 
air is! How my head throbs!’’ 

“Tf you will go to the house with me, I will 
get you some cologne and bathe your forehead,” 
she said, as a wild hope sprang up in her heart 
at his sudden gentleness, though every word show- 
ed how astray his mind was. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘that would do me good. 
Why I thought we had had a quarrel—that you 
did not love me.” 

«You are my good Herbert,”’ she said. 

*«Yourdearest! Say that!” he cried, with new 
agitation. ‘You love me. Say you love me— 
that you will be my wife.” 

Her first impulse was to soothe him by respond- 
ing as he wished. But even then she remem- 
beted, that if she freed herself from danger by 
uttering that falsehood, she might ruin all possi- 
bility of his ever recovering his reason. The 
shock of finding that she had deceived him would 
wreck his brain utterly. Such conduct on her 
part would be worse than murder. Yet if she 
hesitated, she might lose her life. But, merciful 
God! if it must be, she could die easier than to 
consign him to a living death. 

She could not speak. 

“Did you hear?” he repeated. ‘You love me! 
You are to be my wife—at once! No waiting! 
No coqnetry !” 

Just a word, and she should be safe! She 
could not utter it. She felt as if it would be her 
own sentence of eternal misery if she trifled now, 
though she should do it to save her life. 

“Herbert! Herbert !’’ she cried ; and she made 
another effort to get free. 

He held her hands as in a vice. 

“You love him!” he shrieked. “The devils 
have just told me! He shan’t have you! He 


shan’t have you! We can die together! I'll not 
lose you! No, no, I will not!” 


He dragged her toward the precipice. It wa 
butastep, and then—death. The sunlight dangs 
before her eyes. . She could see the distant 
beach, a group of people there—houses far of, 
The breeze brought mockingly to her ear {he 
sound of childish voices, faint, distant: shoutsand 
merry laughter, as the little ones played by the 
surf, attended by their nurses. But if she had hag 
strength to cry out, her voice ‘could not haye 
reached the other shore; the wind would hayg 
beaten it back on this side ; and there was nobody 
near. 

To see, hear, realize all this, in that awful ip- 
stant, which seemed eternity ; to know there was 
not a possibility of human aid—not if the dis. 
tant beach were lined with strong men eager to 
help—death close upon her—death ! 

His burning eyes were staring into hers. His 
fevered breath smote her,cheek. His awful laugh 
wrung in her ear. 

‘“‘T dreamed of this once,” he whispered. ‘Yes, 
Idid! Together! We are going together! My 
dream has come true! Such a beautiful dream! 
Kiss me, beloved! Up among the stars, we shall 
wander forever! Mine, mine! Nobody can take 
you from me now—nobody! George, I have won 
her—forever, forever !” 

The girl’s blinded eyes wandered once more to 
the sky, to the distant beach. Dizzy, half-u- 


ively for life, and, powerful as madness made 
Knowles, she was, for the moment, as powerful. 
Thus they swayed, to and fro, on the edge of the 
terrible precipice. 

But it could not last forever. The struggle, in- 
deed, did not last a minute, though it seemed, as 
we have said, an eternity to Cora. Her strength 
left her suddenly, as it always leaves one who 
has overtasked his or her powers; left her a 
weak as a child. . 

He seemed to realize it instantaneously. He 
felt, in fact, her muscles yielding, her form sink- 
ing down, limp and helpless. He uttered 8 
mighty cry, seized her more tightly, and turned 
to make the terrible leap. 

Cora gave one despairing shriek ; it was all she 
had strength to do. 

At that instant, like the bound of a lion, like 
a flash of lightning, came George Fielding to the 
rescue. He had gone to his cousin’s room, that 
morning to awake him, impelled by some strange 
feeling he could not have explained, for he had 
never done it before. Finding Knowles missing, 
the mysterious impulse led him to take the road 
to Bolton. Suddenly, he heard a shriek of terror. 
He looked around. The road he* was on, tra 





versed, at this point, a deep cut in the side of 


conscious as she was, she yet struggled instinct ~ 
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shill, leading down to the beach ; and the shriek 
tly came from the fields above, which 

were out of sight. Another and another shriek 
followed, and now, to his horror, he thought he 
recognized Cora’s voice. It was the work of an 
instant to leap the fence, by the side of the road, 
and rush up to the top of the cliffs, where he saw, 
afew paces off, Cora and Knowles struggling on 
the side of the well-known chasm, the latter evi- 
dently on the point of precipitating his victim 
into the frightful abyss below. With one blow, 
aimed well and truly, he sent Knowles reeling 
back, stunned, from the precipice. Then he 
caught the fainting Cora in his arms, and bore 
her away from the scene.of danger, to a green, 
mossy bank close by. 

“Youare safe! Oh, my darling! my darling!” 
he was crying. 4 

He needed no explanation to understand the 
position, save except to guess how Cora had come 
there. About his cousin he knew everything. 
Eighteen months previous, Herbert Knowles had 
been seized with brain fever, the result of over- 
study. There was insanity in the father’s family. 
For many weeks after his recovery, Knowles had 
been mad, but his cure had been pronounced per- 
fect at length—the physicians had declared that 
no return of the malady was to be feared. 

But when Knowles had followed Fielding, the 
latter thought he seemed excitable, and had writ- 


ten to the doctors. They replied that he was 
perfectly to be trusted—that George need appre- 
hend no danger. Still he had been anxious, and 
had watched Herbert constantly. Fielding had 
seen ‘the growing passion for Cora; had feared 
that it might endanger the newly re-established 
reason ; yet he could not betray his fears to any 
human being; it would have seemed like blasting 
the young man’s whole future, thus to expose 
that secret; and the wise doctors were so sure 
of their patient’s cure ! 

Knowles was ill for weeks. In the wreck of 
bodily health, his senses returned. He had’ no 
recollection of the nearly-fatal catastrophe. He 
scarcely remembered Coraeven. He lived for nine 
months, dying at last ef consumption, watched 
over by George Fielding to the end with brotherly 
care. 

So they buried Herbert Knowles, thankful that 
God had called him away from the trouble, which 
must always have menaced him here. It was not 
possible that Cora could ever forget that terrible 
day ; but she is very happy now as Fielding’s wife. 

Julia was her bridemaid, and afterward mar- 
-ried her partner, another cousin of George. 

Cora has developed into a noble woman, and 
the love of her and her husband is so perfect, 
their souls so closely knit, that I often think, 
even when death shall utter his summons, that 





God will let them go forth together. 
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TarovaH leafy aisles, the checquered sunshine sifting 
Its golden sands below ; 

With scent of fern, and thousand blossoms drifting 
Across the air—we go. 


Or where the turbid Arno, swiftly flowing, 
Brings tidings of the pines, 

The chestnut forests, the white oxen lowing, 
In Tuscan Appenines. 


By sunny glades, with patriarch oaks primeval, 
Hoary with age and rime ; 


By tangled brakes, ‘neath ivied woods coeval 
With satyrs and Old Time. 


By dewy meadows, o’er which, far-off gleaming, 
The opal hills arise : 

Their summits, blazing in the sunset, seeming 
Like gates to Paradise. 


Or when the dusk leads forth her starry seven, 
And not a Jeaf is stirred, 

Sudden, across the silence, as from heaven, 
The nightingale is heard. 
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BY CATHARINE ALLAN, 


Tue Summer is coming, to-day we will go 

Out to the fields where the daisies blow; 

Where the fresh wind plays in the grass so high, 
And the white clouds sail in the azure sky. 


. We will weave a chain of the daisies gay, 
And sing as we plait the live-long day; 





And the birds will come, and listen, and fly, 
To answer back from the woodland nigh. 


Oh! simple pleasures of childhood sweet, 

What bliss you give us, how fast you fleet! 
Though life brings riches, though fame we earn, 
Those simple pleasures, they never return. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 259. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Coronet Saar was seated in his study, an un- 
painted, unfurnished room, where- two or three 
guns, pistols, brushes, and boot-jacks supplied 
the place of books. His oldest daughter, Urna, 
stood before him. It was Miss Saar’s habit to 
stand when serious business claimed her atten- 
tion. She had taken the place of a son‘to her 
father, and in many respects had acquired the 
manners and habits of a man. 

“You think the girl lacking in shrewdness 
then, Urna? Now, she seemed to me, to be 
sharper than the women about hyar.”’ 

«She may be sharp enough; but she knows 
nothing of our affairs, and asks no questions. 


Who is to tell her anything that would make he» 


dangerous? I cannot understand why you fear 
the girl. What hold has she on us?’’ 

Col. Saar lighted a segar and puffed away 
vigorously, looking over it attentively into his 
daughter’s face, as if scanning and testing her. 
She returned the look with heavy gravity. 
Breadth or acuteness of intellect Urna Saar assur- 
edly had not, but instead, great breadth and acute- 
ness of self-conceit. Whatever might be the 
secret, she knew well her own ability to carry it, 
and to solve any knotty point far more quickly 
than her father. 

‘Your better plan would be to be frank with 
me,”’ she said, calmly. 

Her calmness, and slow, bass voice decided him. 

“Cursed if you’re not right, Urna. Set a wo- 
man agen a woman. That’s the best rule always. 
Since that girl came I’ve lived in dread of her.” 

‘* What does she know?” 

“Nothing. But hyar’s what she might know. 
Sit down, and I’ll tell you the story.” 

«I would rather stand.”’ 

‘I must begin far back,’’ he said, throwing 
away the segar. 

‘There were three brothers of us Saars,’’ he 
said, ‘George, Nicholas, and myself. We lived 
on tother side of the mountain, whar there was 
but little communication with this valley. Hence 
it comes that so little is known hyar about us, as 
boys.” 

“‘ Marion Saar was your sister, Lucy’s mother?” 

“No. Marion was an adopted daughter of my 


830 





father. No kin to the Saars. I see her blood jp 
this Lucy—not ours. Now George, when he was 
about fifteen, quarreled with his father and mo. 
ther, and ran off, first to the hunting-grounds of 
the Ohio, and then to Philadelphia, taking his 
mother’s name, and calling himself Godfrey Pome- 
roy. Two or three years after, he came back, and 
married Marion, carrying her off to Philadelphia, 
There, it seems, this Lucy was born. I give you 
my word,” he continued, earnestly, ‘I knew no- 
thing of her birth. I want you to keep that in 
mind, and not set me down as a swindler.” 

“Qh, no!’ said Urna, so composedly, that 
any blind man could have seen that, to her, 
a swindler was no term of reproach. 

“What has Lucy told you of her parents?” 
said the colonel. 

“Nothing, except that both died in her infancy.” 

“‘ That is where they have deceived her. George 
Saar soon tired of work and his tame wife. He 
started to the backwoods again, and came to me, 
just after the death of my brother Nicholas.” 

Miss Saar waited, attentive. Then she asked. 

«* When did he die?” 

Her father stood up, glancing over the Jow 
window-curtain, and outside of the door, before 
he answered. 

‘Listen to me, Urna,’’ he said. ‘No other 
human being knows what I am about to tell you. 
A few days after my brother George came to me, 
(not here, but to the farm in the next county,) 
while we were out hunting in the mountains to- 
gether, he had a fall, being chased by a hungry 
wolf, whom he had attacked after night-fall, and 
going headlong into a ravine. He was taken ‘up 
insensible, and lay for days between life and 
death in the camp. When he recovered, it was 
with some hurt to his brain—never of the best. 
But the end of the story was, that it left him an 
idiot. Now here was thé case. The property, 
which John Saar had held during half my life 
time, would have made me and you children clear 
of debt. George was the heir. It seemed tome, 
Urna, sitting up there, night after night, in the 
camp, with two or three negroes about me, and 
this poor wretch gibbering in the hammock, in- 
fernatly hard that another idiot should Bane s it 
from me during my lifctime.”’ 
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OO 
«Could not the will have been set aside, under } make this money off of me before they are married ! 


guch circumstances ?”” 

«Not according to its terms, or the condition 
of Virginia law then.” 

Miss Saar was silent for a moment. 

«Better then the heir had been set aside,” she 
said, in @ low voice. 

«J]—I——__ Well,’”’ in a loud, bluff voice, 
«] really used to think, poor fellow, it would 
have been better for himself if he had made an 
end of it. But he did not, and I——~” 

“What did you do?” 

“J made an end of him without murder,” in a 
whisper. ‘The temptation was great. I blotted 
him out of men’s knowledge, as best I could, and 
wrote to his wife that he had died in a wolf’s 
hunt, When I came to the farm here, I brought 
with me‘a half-witted cousin, George Pomeroy.” 

“The poor wretch who is under Stephen’s 
care?” 

“Yes.” 

“T understand.” 

The father and daughter stood looking at each 
other in silence. 

Miss Saar said at last. 

“I do not see where your difficulty lies 
then?” 

“This, child—are you blind? I did not know 
for years afterward that George Saar had a child, 
and the difficulty of removing my deception was 
great; besides, it was not called for. John Saar 
was still living, and might outlive his imbecile 
heir. Now he is dead—died three months ago; 
and here is this girl. It seems different to me to 
keep back property from poor George, and from 
a bright, whole-witted woman.” 

“It was a very unfair will,’ said Miss Saar, 
cldly, ‘The estate ought to have been yours. 
Ihave no especial sympathy for this Pomeroy 
girl, or any other who plays the part of a spy.” 

“Do you think she came here to pry into 
this business ?”’ hotly. ‘If I believed that——”’ 

He paused a moment, then went on, 

“I blocked her inquiry by misleading her and 
that man Weir, the first day. Told him Marion 
Saar was the oldest child, and, consequently heir. 
George’s change of name helped me there. No 
onehyar knows the truth as to that. Back among 
the hills, in our old home, they do know it; and 
the danger is, that if Lucy Pomeroy is found to 
te here, somebody will give hera hint. She has 
push and energy enough about her to force the 
whole matter to the light.” 

“She has a lover, too, who is keen enough in 
business, Gill says. He has seen the man in Bal- 
timore. He has a nose like a hound for money.” 

“It's a preconcerted plan! They are going to 





Go to housekeeping on poor John Saar’s funds !”’ 

Miss Saar nodded. As long as her father re- 
mained in a blind heat of passion, he was not 
likely to be troubled, or held back by any of the 
qualms of conscience, which, a few moments 
before, had seemed to her so trivial and weak. 
It should not be her business to open his eyes to 
the folly of his suspicions. 

*<T will think over the matter, and discover 
what she knows or suspects,”’ she said, gathering 
up her sweeping skirts, as she went out. 

‘“‘The girl knows and suspects nothing,” she 
thought, as she left the room. ‘‘ But she shall not 
stay here.”’ 

She had felt the unconquerable aversion to 
Lucy common to a coarse nature for o1.e finer 
than itself. Now there was added to it the hate 
toward one whom we have wronged. 





CHAPTER V. 

MEANWHILE, the secret, which seemed buried 
impenetrably out of sight, was already dragged 
open, and bared to Lucy by a mere chance. 

The kindness of the girl’s heart led her down, 
every morning, to the rooms over the tailor's 
shop, where Aunt Celia and her eleven dwelt. 
Lucy, with her Saar blood, her new, pretty face, 
and her dress of the latest Parisian fashion, was 
the object of such admiration and wonder as only 
the lower classes of village society can pay to its 
blue blood. Aunt Celia, who was, on the con- 
trary, the object of universal scoffing and con- 
tempt, was proportionately pleased and grateful 
for these visits from the stranger whom all men 
delighted to honor. She borrowed money from 
Lucy, to furnish delectable little suppers, to which 
she cordially invited her to remain. And Celia 
was a famous cook. 

«‘There is not a game supper given, within 
twenty miles, which I do not superintend, my 
dear. Of course, they do not offer me money; no 
poverty could drive me to that meanness. No. 
The way it is managed is this. My daughters 
are invited; and then a casual hint is dropped 
that, of course, mamma will come for chaperon. 
We know what that means. So the girls have 
their ball, or dance, and I have my good supper. 
Oh! of course, you manage things differently in 
the cities, with your restaurants and caterers, 
and soon. But here—— And as for weddings, 
Lacy! Why, it’s a common saying that nobody 
can dress a bride like Aunt Celia. All these 
little, useful accomplishments help us to bread- 
and-butter. I couldn’t have brought up my 
family without them.” 
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«Tt must be a comfort to be able to do any- 
thing for them. Women are usually so helpless,” 
said Lucy, gently. 

‘Yes, Women in my class of life. But, bless 
you, my dear, what with gambling and drinking, 
the men of our family are of no more account 
in the world than so many bell-clappers, all noise 
and no work.. The practical ability belongs to 
the women.” 

Lucy looked about the dreary room, with its 
gaudy-painted Brussel’s carpet, and hair-cloth 
furniture, the hair and rags gaping at every 
joint, and then at the lean, sallow woman, in 
rusty black, with her untiring tongue, and still 
more untiring fingers, at work, making over some 
dirty, spangled finery of Miss Saar’s for her 
daughter. It was all dreary and miserable to- 
gether, and brought the tears to Lucy’s eyes, 
against her will. 

But Aunt Celia gossiped on, delighted with her 
attentive listener. Her feats in nursing next 
claimed her attention. 

“I have been said to have peculiar skill in 
taking care of the insane. I’ve no doubt I'd be 
invaluable in any institution, such as they are 
starting in Europe for the cure of mad people. 
But when any patient is out of his head, ‘send 
for Aunt Celia’ is the word. Partly because of 
my skill, and then my discretion! Just consider 
what trouble might be caused by placing an in- 
discreet person in such a position? The revela- 
tions that are made!’’ She stopped here, ab- 
ruptly, staring at Lucy. ‘‘Why, my dear! I 
heard the strangest story once, of which you 
were the heroine! It certainly must have been 
you, Lucy Pomeroy! That is, not the heroine 
exactly, but very nearly interested.” 

‘* What was the story?’ said Lucy, trying to 
rouse herself to interest in what she supposed 
was but another of Aunt Celia’s flighty fancies. 

But the woman was in earnest now, apparently ; 
she looked at Lucy with a grave, frightened face, 
began to speak three or four times, and stopped, 
uncertainly. 

“What was your mother’s maiden name, my 
dear ?’’ she said, at last. 

«‘ Saar—Marion Saar.”’ 

*¢ You never saw her ?’’ 

“She died when I was a baby; but I have 
seen her portrait, often.”’ 

Aunt Celia rose, and after first locking the 
door, opened the drawer of a writing-table, and 
took out a poorly-executed, water-color drawing 
of a young woman, and held it before Lucy. 

‘This is my mother. I did not know you 
knew her,” said Lucy, in surprise, looking at it 


in 

“I did not know ‘her. But there can ey 
doubt in the matter. The likeness to yoy jy 
strong, and. here are the initials, M. 8. P., om thy 
back. You do not think there is any — 
anxiously. 

‘‘Why should it be so important? The tusin 
copied from a portrait which I have seen a tho. 
sand times. But what does it matter?” 

Aunt Celia took the faded square of paper,and 
turned it about irresolutely in her hands, Py. 
dence certainly warned her to be silent ; tospek 
was to offend Col. Saar, very probably for life, 
and thereby to cut off half of her resources, By 
it was such an amazing discovery! The geen 
involved such tragedies, past and to come; ani 
she had it in her own mouth, to keep or hold, 
she pleased. Aunt Celia was, first of all, a gossip, 
She could not resist the temptation to see how 
Lucy would receive her story, let the result by 
what it might. 

‘About a year ago, your uncle Saar employed 
me,’ she began, abruptly, ‘‘to go out toa fam 
called ‘ The Clearings,’ and take charge of a poor 
fellow whom you may have met on the place, who 
is known as George Pomeroy.” 

“I saw him once,” Lucy said, touching her 
forehead. 

“Yes. Oh, indisputably! From a fall. Whether 
incurabiy, or not, you shall judge for yoursél, 
when you hear my story. He. is subject to vie 

lent attacks of fever, in which his memory seems 
to return, though only in a deranged and morbid 
condition. It was inone of these attacks of fever, 
that I was taken out to The Clearings to nurse 
him. Iacknowledge my suspicions were aroused, 
by Col. Saar’s treatment of the man. He gene 
rally lounges about the farm, ragged and filthy: 
But when he was nigh to death, Col. Saar showed 
a strange tenderness toward him, at times; and 
the next day, perhaps, I could have sworn he 
would be glad of his death. During one of his 
sane intervals, however, George Pomeroy toldm 
he was Col. Saar’s eldest brother, George, who 
had taken the name of Godfrey Pomeroy, whens 
boy; that Marion Saar was his wife, and that he 
had one child, Lucy, whom he had never seen 
since she was a babe in her mother’s arms, He 
gave me this likeness, which he had kept hidden 
all these years, for fear that; while he was il, it 
might fall into his brother's hands. After here 
covered, he never reclaimed it from-me. Now 
what do you think of his story ?”’ 
If she expected any outburst of filial devotion, 
or any other emotion from Lucy, she was disap 
pointed. That young lady sat with her hands 
calmly folded, and her blue eyes steadily fixed 





with her face suddenly saddened. 
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heart and credulous temper; but it must be re- 
membered how very vague, and like Aunt Celia, 
the whole story was, and how distasteful any 
emotion was likely to be to which Aunt Celia 
officiated as sponsor. During her whole life, her 
dead father had been to Lucy the sad, ideal mem- 
ory which a parent always is to a child who has 
pever known him. Now to be asked to substi- 
tute this idiotic beggar for this cherished dream, 
seemed to her simply ludicrous. The wholestory, 
the manner of detailing it, the Saars, who formed 
its background, reminded her of the plot of some 
vulgar play in a cheap theatre. 

“It is a very strange tale,” she said; ‘so 
strange that it does not impress me as credible. 


such fancies in his madness.’’ 

“But how do you account for his possession 
of your mother’s picture? How doy . account 
for his giving me your name, when .: did not 
know then, nor indeed until you came, last week, 
that there was such a person as Lucy Pomeroy 
in existence’ Why,” putting her hand out, when 
Tucy wou.. have spoken, ‘ why should Col. Saar 
have had this an semovea out of the neighbor- 
hood whea you armved? 1 have every respect 
for you. ancle Saar; ae be given me liberal 
presents for years. As for pork, I don’t know 
what it is to buy a pours Sut I must say his 
condust in this matter i3 suspicious—very sus- 
picious.” 

“I have nc doubt,’’ saia Lucy, pettishly, ‘his, 
conduct, in ali his reiations of life, is as admira- 
ble as ib nas been to you concerning pork. In 
the story of this poor lunatic, 1 find nothing in 
it—nothing whatever.” 

She rose, a moment after, and bade Aunt Celia 
scold good-by, the colder and more reserved, be- 
cause she begaw to feel certain uneasy twinges of 
mina regarding the probabilities of the story. 

(mee alone, and out in the fresh, cool air, the 
matter grew on Lucy, and as she clambered up 
the mountain-path to the Saar House, it oppressed 
her ike a nightmare. Life was different here 
from that of the commonplace, jog-trot existence 
to which she had been used. Great passions and 
great emotions were not hid decorously out of 
sight, but stalked abroad to be seen of all men. 
The face of the poor imbeeile haunted her with 
its piteous craving for compassion. If it should 
be her father! If he had borne this tyranny for 
her whole lifetime. After all, God might have 


late. 
Drive these thoughts from her as she would, 


irritable, as she pursued her homeward way. 
The day was overcast; heavy clouds, rising from 
the rim of the cup-like circle of hills about the 
Saar estates, and hanging across the heavens, 
ominous and black. A sharp, soughing wind 
sighed at times through the defiles, rustling a few 
dead leaves to her feet. 

“Tt is a time and place for iniquity,’’ muttered 
illogical, inconsequent Lucy. ‘I have no doubt 
some deed of guilt is below this mystery, though 
not that which she hints at.” 

She happened, at that moment, to be passing 
the cottage, where the man Stephen lived. Now 
Lucy, from head to foot, in her thinking, speak- 
ing, even walking, was prompt and decided. In 
a moment she was tapping at the negro’s door. 
When it opened, she stood in a clean, comforta- 
bly-furnished hut, Stephen, a dogged, honest- 
looking fellow, its sole occupant. 

“I came to see my father, Geerge Pomeroy,” 
she said, quietly. 

The negro stared over his pipe, then remem- 
bered to take it from his lips, as he began to 
chuckle good-humoredly. He had noticed the 
quaver underneath the assumed quiet. 

‘Ts you the Miss ‘Lucy,’ dat he talks of so 
frequent?’ he said. 

“Yes, lam Lucy. But where is he?” 

Stephen’s face began to gather alarm, slowly, 
as it did any other symptom of intelligence. If 
anything was to be made out of him, the tide of 
his stupidity, Lucy saw, must be taken before the 
turn. ' 

«Why, you is de young lady who wasn’t to 
see George! Dem was de cunnel’s orders.” 

‘¢ The colonel can change his mind, can he not? 
The orders were given, I heard him tell you 
myself, to protect me from annoyance. But if I 
choose to see George Pomeroy, what then? You 
wish to oblige the colonel’s guest ?”’ 

“Certainly, certainly. Put up your purse, 
missus. I isn’t hyur to be bought and paid for, 
like so many pounds of wool. But you must 
excuse poor old Stephen, missus. He kent break 
dem dar words, which he giv to masse, de cunnel.. 
I tell you what you do, Missy Lucy,” persua- 
sively. ‘Just you ask de cunnel, and he'll tell 

you all about dat poor wretch George.” 

Lucy stood, angry and silent, for a moment. 
Then she laughed, at finding herself so neatly 
baffied. The whole affair, as yet, was outside of 
herself: a matter to whet-her curiosity, rather 
than to rouse any real feeling, 

‘Very well, Stephen,”’ she said. 
ask the colonel.” 

That would have been the direct, honorable 


“T shall 





they returned again. Lucy grew nervous and 
Vou. LXV.—23 


course, she reflected, at first. Turning from the 
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hut, she took the straight path to the house. As 
she entered the woods, she noticed that a light 
mulatto woman came out from the side of the 
hut, and followed her.~ As soon as they were 
hidden by the trees, the woman quickened her 
pace and joined Lucy. The latter stopped. 

‘*You wish to speak to me, my good girl?’’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, misses. I is old Stephen’s daughter; 
and I knows all about dat pore, stupid mars, 
George Pomeroy, ’s well ’s he does. I hearn 
whar dey kerry him in de mountains: up to 
Fermoe’s sugar-camp. He’s dah now,’’ 

‘You can take me there? I will pay you as 
I would have done your father,” cried Lucy, 
eagerly. ; 

“Oh, it wasn’t foh de money,” slowly, but 
greedily watching the purse in Lucy’s hand. 
“It’s a rough job, goin’ up de mountain; and 
dah’s de riber to cross. I kin row us ober after 
dark. Aman ud charge high foh dat ar.” 

Miss Pomeroy walked on in silence. After all, 
this was a headlong, sentimental adventure, 
hardly fit for any woman but the heroine of one 
of those aforesaid cheap plays. 

*I do not know that it will be necessary for 
me to employ you,”’ shesaid, hesitating. ‘‘Come 
‘up this evening at dusk to this gate; two hours 
from now,” glancing at her watch. 

The girl nodded, and turned back to the hut. 

‘+ Now for Col. Saar,’’ said Lucy. ‘I will keep 
nothing in the dark.” 


” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Coronet Saar, smoking a segar at‘one end of 
the long, dimly-lighted drawing-room, saw Miss 
Pomeroy coming toward him, up the long, open 
porch. Her pleasant face, and light-colored eyes 
and hair, labeled her to him as of another order 
of intellect from the Saars. ‘‘ There’s but little 
in her,’’ was his verdict to himself. ‘Neither 
penetration, nor passion, nor will. There’s no 
fear of her; she’s both blind and deaf by na- 
ture.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” he said aloud, in an unusually 
cordial tone. ‘I have been looking at you, with 
a critic’s eye, as you came up. You’re your mo- 
ther’s child. You’ve somehow mjssed the ‘hot 
Sarr drop in your blood.’’ 

‘Lucy laughed and nodded, untying her hat, as 
she drew a long breath, to find courage. 

‘© You bring me directly to the subject which 
I came to talk to you about. I have wished to 
speak to you of her ever since I came, She 
died, I have been told, uneasy and disappointed, 
after years of watching and hoping.’’ 


** Hoping for what ?’’ 

He took the segar out of his mouth, and gy 
upright, as he spoke. rf 

‘‘ For some definite tidings of my father, He: 
died, as you know, here, in the backwoods, The 
report given her was vague. She hoped, until 
the day of her death, that it might prove untrue, 
or, at least, that some details might be sent to 
her. Women care a great deal for the last words, 
for some message, however trifling, from those 
they love. I heard so much of this disappointed 
hope of my mother; when I. was a child, that ] 
determined, if ever I came to the people who 
knew my father, to find out whether she heard 
the truth, or if there‘ was in re&lity any tidings 
which it would have comforted her to know. A 


strange story, which I heard to-day, put mein . 


mind of that old intention, Col. Saar ; so I came 
directly to you, to ask for the truth.” 

Col. Saar’s face was impassive. He could wear 
the Indian mask when he pleased. 

“TI sent to your mother, my dear,” he an- 
swered, calmly, ‘all the details which it was pro- 
per she should receive. Your father’s death was 
violent : hardly the scene to describe to his wife’ 
then, or now to his daughter,.”’ 

Again Lucy was baffled. She suddenly lost all 
desire or courage to proceed. Further question, 
she said to herself, would be unwomanly, un- 
feeling. She stood silent and hesitating, when, 
suddenly glancing up, she caught a keen look of 
scrutiny on Col. Saar’s face, mingled with cun- 
ning triumph. It was gone like a flash. But it 
had been there long enough to nerve Lucy to 
sudden energy. For the first time, the proba- 
bility of the truth of the story she had heard, 
clutched her heart, with a grip like that of some 
fierce, rdvening beast. It was impossible that 
this grave, venerable old man could have been 
guilty of such incredible villainy. And yet if it 
were 60-—— : 

‘‘Thete is a man, a half-lunatic, half-imbecile, 
attached to your family,” she said, looking him 
steadily in the eye, ‘‘ who, it appears, claims to 
be my father.’’ 

‘“‘Who is the man?’’ asked Col. Saar, coolly, 
relighting his segar. 

‘George Pomeroy.’’ 

‘* So the poor fool has that fancy, has he, with 
all the others? Bat who could have brought i: 
to you, to distress and annoy you?” 

Lucy’s ingenuous face suddenly was cowed 
with shame and cénfusion. 

“It was not brought to me, uncle,” she re-, 
plied, ‘‘ with any intention of paining me. But, 
sir, consider, if this man’s claims are really worth 





nothing, he is possessed of certain facts in our 
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history, impossible for a stranger to learn: he 
had my mother’s. portrait——”’ 

There could be no doubt that the dark face be- 
fore her changed. Yet how? The colonel re- 
mained unvaried, and not a muscle quivered. 

«You wish to investigate this story, my dear ?” 
he said, looking her straight in the face. ‘ Very 
natural—very natural, considering your age. 
Youth is apt to be dazzled by anything that 
throws a covering like romance aboutits history.”’ 

«] do wish to investigate it, and I mean to do 
it, thoroughly,”’ said Lucy, in a quaking treble, 
that afforded an odd commentary on the value of 
her words. 

_ “You are aware, then, that this poor wretch 
has been removed, for safe-keeping, to another 
part of the country ” 

“Yes. But you will have him brought down 
soon,” confidently. ‘‘I doubt not that I may 
meet him.”’ 

“Never, while he lives,’ emphatically. ‘He 
and I have taken opposite roads, and nothing can 
force us to walk in company again !”” 

Certainly, here was language, for which the 
apparent relations of a great landholder, and his 
pauper idiotic dependant, offered no explana- 
tion. Lucy was sharp-witted enough to perceive 
this. 
“TI shall, therefore, go to him,’’ she said, 
firmly. ‘He may not be my father; but he cer- 
tainly knows of him.” 

“ As you choose.” 

As she turned to go, she saw Miss Saar stand- 
ing in the shadow of the porch-pillars, watching 
her. “Set a woman to catch a woman,” was 
Col. Saar’s maxim. From the instant that Lucy’s 
eyes rested on her cousin’s countenance, she had 
not a lingering doubt of the story. She went in 
through the darkening porchés, to the already 
dark and frowning halls, planning her adven- 
ture as she went. 

“Let her go,’’ said Miss Saar, energetically. 
“She proposes to trust in that girl of Stephen’s, 
as silly as she is vicious. If they attempt to cross 
the river, to-night, they will never return alive ! 
By-the-by, does she know that her lover is com- 
ing, to-night ?”” 

“No,” said her father, sourly, turning his 
back on her. ‘The fellow is coming to look into 
matters, take my word for it, He has heard a 
Whisper of the truth.” 

“Very likely. But I will contrive to block his 
plans, before she comes back—if she ever does 
come back.”’ , 

She walked to the window, and looked down 
composedly at the swift, rushing river, over 
which the heavy shadows were gathering. Any 





inhabitant of the hill-sides could have told Miss 
Pomeroy of the danger of the current, at this 
season of the year. If she had not chosen to in- 
form herself, surely she only was to b!ame. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. CHAMPLAIN, approaching the Saar House, 
for the purpose of visiting Miss Pomeroy, calied 
a halt at the village inn, for the purpose of, as he 
called it, pluming his wings. Although many 
years had passed since his college days, there 
was a flutter of fancy in his talk, a gentle im- 
agery, half-sentimental, half-jocose, which re- 
mained with him as a relic of that embryonic 
season. 

Having completed a careful toilet, he descended, 
to the admiration of all the village loungers, and 
cautiously ensconsing himself again in the muddy 
buggy, drove down the river road. It was just 
after nightfall when he reached the wooden, 
shackling bridge, on the other side of which, 
half way up the mountain, lay the gray, impos- 
ing pile of Saar House; yet, late as it was, his 
eye took in all the points of wealth and substan- 
tial comfort about the place. 

** Well-to-do people! Very well-to-do!’ he 
murmured, tapping the whip handle on his broad, 
white teeth, and nodding with a pleased, com- 
placent smile. ‘Little Lucy is better backed 
than I thought, for matrimony. Of course, there’ ll 
be no actual income accruing from these rich re- 
lations, except in influence and social position 
But that counts up quite as fast as money, if pro- 
perly manipulated.” 

By which it will be seen, that Mr. Champlain 
was one of those sentimentul lovers of poetical 
thoughts and language, who have a sound appre- 
ciation of solid creature comforts, very much as 
a shuttle-cock carries the sordid cob beneath its 
gay feathers. 

While crossing the bridge, Mr. Champlain rose 
slightly in his seat, the better to observe the fron 
tage of the house in the distant foreground. Sud- 
denly a dark object, among the drifting shadows 
in the broad stream below, attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“God bless my soul!’’ he cried, finding, as 
was his habit, satisfacégn in talking to himself. 
‘«There’s a boat! Ora log, with two branches. 
No, it is a boat! Overturned!” 

He was out of his buggy by this time, and had 
hitched the horse to the side of the bridge, climt- 
ing on the hand-rail in his excitement. It cer- 
tainly was a human figure, far below in the 
rapids, struggling with the stream. He fancied, 
too, that he heard acry, in a shrill woman's voice 
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Mr. Champlain’s first impulse was to fling him- 
self headlong into the water, and he began drag- 
ging off his boots for that purpose. But the figure 
had drifted rapidly, with the swirling current, 
in among the ledges far below. Before he could 
reach it, it would be gone, out of all hope of re- 
covery. He waited a moment, thinking it might 
reappear, a chill of horror curdling his veins; 
with, too, a latent underthought, that, as he could 
not save the woman, it was as well he had not wet 





: NNN 
his clothes, the only dinner-suit he had brought 
with him. 

The figure did not reappear. Twice, afterwani, 
he thought he heard a cry; but further an 
fainter than before. He stood irresolute on the 
bridge for some time, looking down into the 
turbid current, up into the threatening sky, anj 
again beyond to the precipitous hills. Then hy 
mounted slowly into the buggy, and drove off 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





THE CHILDREN’S GOOD-NIGHT. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 





Tue portrait of my darling, 
More beautiful than all 

The children God has left me, 
Hangs on my study wall. 

In the open drawer beside me 
I keep his broken toys, 

And one bright curl—’tis all I have 
Of what was once my boy's. 

And, through my tears, that portrait 
Still smiling down I see ; 

And, oh! I try so hard to feel 
My child is still with me, 

And then my other darlings, 
With faces beaming bright, 

And boisterous shouts of merriment *” 
Troop in to say, * Good-night.” 

And one whose claim is foremost, 
A tiny girl of three, 

Pouts her red lips, to gain the kiss, 
And climbs upon my knee. 

And she, too, sees that portrait 
Shine in its mellowed light, 





And to her angel brother 
She ever bids good-night. 
And, as she leaves my study, 
She still cries, “ Brother, dear— 
Good-night, dear little brother!” 
She feels that he is near, 


It is a holy lesson 
That infant teaches me; 
Believing, though not seeing, 
How truly blest is she! 
No thought of separation 
Her little mind has crossed ; 
She speaks to him as present— 
Dare I believe him lost? if 
She never thinks, as I do, 
Of his grave beneath the sod ; 
She never speaks of him as dead— 
Only as “ gone to God.” 
Grand truth of revelation, 
All worldly lore above— 
We must be as little children 
Ere we can believe or love. 





THE SACRIFICE. 





BY BELLA BREMER. 





Tuene’s a shimmer of silks and laces, 
And a glitter of jewels rare, 

And a scent of orange blossoms 
Filling the perfumed air. 

There are white-robed figures flitting, 
About through parlor and hall, 

And whispering on the stair-way ; 
And bird-like voices call. 

And within a tabooed chamber, 
Ablaze with a flood of light; 

*Mid flowers and dainty raiment, 
They are decking a bride to-night. 

What cares she for the jewéls, 
They weave in her shining hair? 

She listens, with wild heart beating, 
For a step upon the stair. 

His step, the one they have chosen, 
To whom she has been sold, 

Like a slave in an Eastern harem, 
And all for his yellow gold. 





Oh! he has a lordly beauty, 
With a face so proudly fair; 
And the glittering sunlight dancing, 
In the mesh of his golden hair. 
She thinks ot a dark-eyed poet, 
Away in a southern land; 
Of a walk by the winding river, 
And a little stretch of sand. 
And her pulse is wildly throbbing, 
“ With the rapture and the bliss, 
And her cheek again is crimson, 
* With her dusk-eyed Jover’s kiss. 
Away, away these fancies, 
There’s a step upon the stair, 
And her cheek again is paling, 
As she breathes a sudden prayer. 
The veil is thrown around her, 
And wrapped in its misty fold 
The sacrifice is ready, 
To the yellow demon. gold. 
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A’BEAUTIFUL VOICE. 


BY MRS. J. M. F. 





LIVINGSTONE. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 

«I po not think there has ever been a woman 
who has striven as I have. I have fought against 
g relentless tide, that has often threatened to over- 
whelm me. It has seemed as if everything has 
combined to render my life intolerable Do not 
believe you are the only woman who has drained 
the goblet, and found it bitter to the taste.’’ The 
speaker's voice was low and musical, and thrilled 
me with its delicious cadences. ‘‘The world is 
full of just such sufferers. We smile, we tinge 
or pale cheeks with a dash of carmine, we clothe 
ours*lves in the most ravishing costumes; but 
when the four walls of our chamber shut us in, 
and the gas is turned down, and the rich dress is 
tossed aside, then we no longer have to dissem- 
ble, and no one ever dreams of the scene which 
the moonlight alone is witness to.” 

“T have always felt that there was a past which 
you never cared to reeall,’’ replied another voice, 
a woman’s also. 

“Well, every life has harvested its dead sea 
fruit, however much or little that may be.’’ 

I was sitting alone in my room at the Congress, 
indolently smoking a segar, and ruminating upon 
the all-important subject of supper, thinking, in- 
deed, that the inner-man required a little suste- 
nance, and I would be obliged to leave my favor- 
ite Havana for a more substantial repast, when 
the above conversation drifted in to me through 
the open window. The voices were not familiar. 
limagined they must be new arrivals, as the New 
York train was just in. 

It is inexplicable to me, but. I was immediately 
interested in the first speaker. It seemed as if 
swoman with such a voice must be an angel. 
AsI brushed my hair, and gave my mustache a 
last, fond, lingering twirl, before I left my mirror, 
Iwas imagining what exquisitely-tinted blue eyes 
shehad, and what a wealth of golden hair, and, 
old bachelor as I was, (only thirty-five, but gouty 
ilready,) I felt a desire to see the owner of that 
tich, melodious voice. 

As I took my seat at the table, I scanned the 
crowd before me intently. There were the ever- 
lasting Montgomerys, faultlessly attired as usual ; 
Miss Scranton, as simpering as ever; fussy old 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, glittering with diamonds, and 
ill the other ladies to whom I had systematically 
bowed, and mentioned that “it was a fine day’’ 





for the past three weeks. Near me were a num- 
ber of strangers, but none of them possessed the 
voice, I was sure. After awhile two ladies came 
in, and took seats not far removed from mine. 
One of them was tall and angular, yet attractive, 
with a broad, intellectual brow, and a pale, sad 
face. A little boy clung tightly to the hand of the 
other, and his large, timid eyes sought hers con- 
stantly, as if his only happiness lay in their 
loving depths. There was an indescribable charm 
in the curve of the slender neck, and the haughty 
bend of the delicately-poised head, that caused 
me to forget all about the beautiful blonde angel 
with the voice, and now, as I sipped my Seltzer, 
I glanced alternately from mother to child. 

‘¢ Twenty-six, I should judge,” I mentally eja- 
culated, ‘and deuced fine-looking. Gray eyes, 
(well, I don’t object to the color, when they are 
so charmingly shaded,) brown hair, a colorless 
face, a perfect form, and—a widow! What more 
could be desired ?”’ 

Here she suddenly looked up, and I, ashamed 
to see she had caught me staring at her so mer- 
cilessly, arose from the table, and sauntered away 
to my favorite game of billiards. 

From that evening, I watched the fair, stately 
young mother, and her pretty boy, with a warm, 
true, fatherly sort of an interest, that never 
once wearied. Little Forrest and I became firm 
friends, and I trotted around in a gay harness, 
many a time, in the seclusion of my own ayart- 
ment, playing the fiery steed to perfection, to the 
intense delight of the child, in spite of my gouty 


feet. If I am an old bachelor, I am not one of’ 


the grumpy sort, that detest children’s voices, 
and are in perpetual terror as regards their im- 
maculate linen. Many a faultless shirt-bosom 
was martyrized for the curly-head that went to 
sleep upon it during the long, hot summer days. 
No matter what my thoughts were as I held that 
lovely woman’s boy within my arms, “for a dreain 
brings back from the ashes of the past, joys sweet 
dead rose, and love’s lost violet.” 

In all these days, wherein the little one and I 
became so familiarly acquainied, I had never 
spoken to his mother. We bowed whenever we 
met, on the stair-way, or in the dining-salon ; but 
it was rather a haughty bow that passed betwecn 
us. There seemed to be a certain reserve, an im- 
perviousness about her that no one cared to tres- 
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pass upon. The lady who had accompanied her 
to Saratoga had remained but a week, and Mrs. 
Wallace appeared averse to forming any new ac- 
quaintances. Whoshe was, and whence she came, 
her antecedants or her intentions, none appeared 
to know. 

One day, as Forrest and I, both flushed from a 
game of romps we had been indulging in, sat 
down in the window to rest, my curiosity got the 
better of my judgement, and I said to him, “‘ Do 
you remember your father, little one?’ 

“Why, Dod’s dot him, I beive. I never had 
him,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Well, where are your aunties and uncles; 
surely God hasn’t them too ?”’ 

“I don’t know what ’00 mean. I hasn’t any 
but dest mamma. Don’t want any untles. Un- 
(les are awful bad. One toot a pitty boy and dirl, 
and pit ’em in the woods, and the wobbins had 
to tover ’em’ with leabes. I dest hate untles,’’ 
and the child’s face was scarlet with indignation 
at the very idea. 

He must have told his mother the questions I 
had asked him, for he was not allowed to visit my 
room for several days, at the end of which time 
an incident occurred that again brought us to- 
gether. I was going slowly up the stairs one day, 
when little Forrest appeared’ at the top, leaning 
over the bannisters, and shouting to his mother 
to ‘hurry and tome.’”’ Seeing me, he gave a 
sudden bound to’ reach me, and, losing his bal- 
ance, came with great velocity head foremost 
down the stairs. Fortunately, I caught him before 
he was much injured, and placed him in his mo- 
ther’s arms. She could on'y utter a low “thank 
lieaven,”’ as she clasped him to her bosom, and 
hurried away, crushing his lips with her warm, 
fond kisses. 

The very voice! My blonde had disappeared 
forever. This haughty woman, with the cold, 
e>parently unmoved exterior, was the one who 
had ‘drained the goblet, and found it bitter to 
the taste.”” I had never held any conversation 
with her, and it had so happened that I had not 
heard her speak until now. She was so impene- 
trable, with a queenly air of sang froid that be- 
came her so well, that few ventured to form her 
acquaintance, so she lived in the midst of this 
whirl of excitement, in a little world of her own, 
as far above all the bustle, and confusion, and 
gayety, as the moon, and seemed to be as pure. 

One day I had a dispatch from my friend Mel- 
borne, stating that he would reach Saratoga that 
evening, and to meet him at the depot. He was 


an old college chum of mine, in the royal days 
when our lives were like one long, blissful dream, 
and with no heavy cares weighing upon us. Many 


AAAs 
were the bottles of rare old Rhenish we had sipped 
together, and the boyish larks we had enj 
and the girls we had flirted with, and the break. 
neck rides we had taken over the bright mea, 
dows, with the crisp, country air full in our faces, 
and the happy thoughts of youth in our hearts, 
Arm-in-arm we had wandered through the dusky 
green of the odorous woods, and laid our plans 
for an improbable future; or sailed down the 
river with gay laughter, and merry rapartee, the 
silvery water rushing beneath the keel, the wayes 
rippling in the sunshine, while, the waving alders 
and tasseled willows on either side nodded their 
graceful boughs, as we swept on to the music of 
our oars. How well I can remember him as he 
was then, the admiration of women, the envy of 
men. He had (and has still) more of the “grand 
air’ about him, than any other man I have eyer 
met. His figure was splendidly proportioned, the 
muscles strongly developed, the chest broad, the 
limbs elegantly moulded, while upon his exquisite 
features the stamp of an untried life was im- 
printed—a life, probably, full of strong pleasures, 
and grand, heroic deeds, and deep excitements, 
His sea-blue eyes glowed with the fire and pas- 
sion of a man whose spirit has as yet all the wild 
vehemence of youth, and to whom life offers sweet 
and rare attractions. His whole face, with its 
finely-chiseled profile, clear-cut, proud, and yet 
sensitive withal, was flushed with an ardor that 
had never been chilled. God blesshim! Inever 
think of the man, as he was then, without ‘feel- 
ing my heart throb with thoughts of the happy 
olden time, when life lay stretched before our 
feet, apparently one long, bright sunny path for 
us to walk in. 

There were years wherein I had lost sight of 
him. He vanished from my knowledge entirely, 
and for a long time I heard never a word from 
him. At last he had returned home, older, more 
careworn, and yet handsome as ever, but with all 
the fire and gayety departed. I had urged him 
to tell me his history since we had parted. 

“Don’t ask me, Winfield,” he replied, dashing 
his hand across his gloomy eyes. ‘‘ It is so sor- 
rowful a past—a past so replete with everything 
that is horrible. I cannot speak of it even to 
you,” and after that it never again was men- 
tioned. 

Now he was coming, and I found by consulting 
my watch, that I just had time to drive over to 
the depot, before the train should be in. As 
Pluto was brought up, and I hurried out to take 
my seat, I noticed that Mrs. Wallace was sitting 
out on the veranda, alone as usual. Her cheeks 
wore a delicate rose-tint, and her gray eyes shone 





through the long lashes like two radiant stars. 
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[thought then how lovely she was; and all the 


way down town, with Pluto prancing and gnaw- 
ing at the bit, I held before me, as a beauteous 


“picture, that fair, young face, and the stately 


form I had left out under the trailing vines. 

Ashrili whistle, long, curling wreaths of smoke, 
anda noisy commotion, warned me that the train 
was in. . 

« How are you, old fellow?” 

“T’m glad to see you, my boy.” 

* These were our salutations. We did not rush 
into each other’s arms, as women do, and kiss, 
and squeeze one another, and between each breath 
gasp out, “Oh, you dear, darling, delicious crea- 
ture, I’m so charmed that you are come!” But 
we were warm, true friends, and were heartily 
pleased to grasp each other’s hand. As we rode 
hoielward, and through the slowly-gathering twi- 
light, I observed ‘with sadness that he looked 
more careworn than I had ever seen him. 

“Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’’ 
I exclaimed, interrupting him in the midst of a 
sentence, ‘‘What’s been the matter with you, 
Melborne? You look wofully cut up about some- 
thing! I thought you’d been recruiting this 
summer, and instead of that, you look as if you 
had been cruising around in the desert of Sahara, 
for the past century. An Egyptian mummy wears 
as cheerful an expression as you do. What’s up, 
old boy ?”’ 

A smile, half bitter, half gloomy moved his 
lips. 

“Am I looking so wretchedly, then? Well, I 
have been rushing about all the season, hurrying 
from one place to another, never giving myself a 
moment's rest. I have visited all the watering 
places; taken a dip in the brine at Newport, 
danced the German at Cape May, driven on the 
beach at Long Branch, registered my distin- 
guished name at Swamscott. One night I de- 
voted to gazing, like a madman, down into the 
thundering waters of Niagara. I say ‘a night,’ 
for through all the moonlighted hours, I never 
slept. Away up on Mount Washington I have 
watched the sunrise. New, behold me! Do I 
look, then, like Banuo’s ghost? It is not strange. 
Tam haunted by a memory, the most bitter and 
the most unendurable that it was ever a man’s 


‘ eruel_destiny to be tortured with. But for 


Heaven’s sake, Winfield, let us be careful. I 
have looked forward to you as a sort of Gilead’s 
balm. You are always so cheery and happy; 
I would to God you would teach me the secret.” 

“Oh, it’s only the effects of a clear conscience 
and good digestive powers,”’ I replied. 

As we drew up in front of the ‘‘ Congress,”’ I 
looked for Mrs, Wallace. 


‘ 





Yes, she was there 


still. She saw us as we came up the stairs. I 
was watching her, for, old bachelor as I am, I 
never could pass her by without an admiring 
glance. She shivered. suddenly, as if the even- 
ing was too chill, and turning. away, she walked 
in at the low, French window behind her, and I 
saw her no more that evening. . 





CHAPTER Il, 

Or course, we all knew at the hotel that Mrs. 
Wallace was a widow. Ever since she arrived in 
Saratoga she had dressed in dark, rich robes, 
that became her well, but were totally devoid of 
any brightness or color. She seemed a woman 
of intellect, rather than of heart. Every one 
spoke of her as cold and impenetrable; but I had 
heard those calm, rose-hued lips utter words that 
betrayed a woman’s suffering soul under the 
frosty exterior. 

To my surprise, the morning following my 
friend’s arrival, I heard- Mrs. Wallace’s maid 
giving orders for her mistress’s trunks to be re- 
moved in time for the early train. Little Forrest 
was with her at the time, but as he saw me, he 
came up, laughing and tossing his curls, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ We’re doing, mamma and I is, and Marti?* 
we're doing away off in the tuntry, where ittle 
calves go mooing, and ittle sheep go calling their 
ma’s; and there’s the tunningest ittle kids.’’ 

As he was completing his excited account of 
the charms of the country into which they were 
undoubtedly about to bury themselves, Melborne 
came out of my room, and looked down upon 
the little fellow with smiling lips. Suddenly he 
caught the child in his arms, and looking into 
his eyes, cried, ‘“‘ gray, by Jove!’’ and then 
kissed them until the boy struggled to get free. 

‘*What’s your name?”’ inquired Melborne. 

‘My name’s Forrest Wallace. What's oor’s?’’ 

‘‘Lewis Melborne,’’ was the amused reply. 
‘¢ But where’s your papa and mamma, and what 
makes you go away justas I'vecome? We'd have 
had such jolly times together.”’ 

«Well, I dess has to go, ’cause mamma’s got 
tired here. She kied last night dreffel bad, and 
kissed me awful yots of times, and said, ‘ Poor 
boy, without a papa!’, I told her not to ky, I'd 
dit another papa; but she won't never have an- 
other papa, she says.” 

Here the little fellow started to run toward his 
mother’s room, but tripping his foot in the carpet, 
he fell heavily. Melborne stooped before I had 
an opportunity, and raising the weeping child, 
asked me where he should find Mrs. Wallace. 
We walked toward her door, Melborne still hold- 
ing the boy tenderly in his arms, and endeavor- 
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ing to soothe him with caressing words. She 
suddenly appeared, seeming to have heard the 
cries, and came toward us. I observed her ex- 
citement, and hastened to assure her that her 
boy was not seriously hurt. Her face was like 
chiseled marble, and her eyebrows contracted 
fearfully, as if from intense pain. I introduced 
my friend, Mr. Melborne, and she bowed haugh- 
tily, merely giving him a celd ‘thank you,” 
with white lips, as she ‘hurriedly took the boy 
from his arms. Melborne seemed changed into 
stone. I supposed her beauty must have touched 
his callous old heart, and told him so. He gave 
a low, scornful laugh, and said, 

‘‘ You forget that I have seen the most beautiful 
women of almost every country, and it’s too late 
now to fall in love with a pair of gray eyes;” 
then, taking my arm, he added, ‘let us walk 
until dinner-time.”’ 

We went out under the great old trees to Con- 
gress Springs, where innumerable men, women, 
and children were standing, impatient for their 
morning draught. Pretty girls were there, with 
various types of beauty ;, but I could not but com- 
pare them with the fair, young mother we had 
just left, with her lovely boy pressed upon her 

Bosom, and I found they all lost infinitely from 
the contrast. 
_ A woman must be tempered by affliction and 
cares, and maternity, before her real beauty is 
fully developed. 

Melborne and I wandered about until our hour 
to dine. He was gloomy and distrait; I never 
interfered with his moods, and so we were both 
comparatively silent, each busy with his own 
thoughts. I had been thinking we had seen the 
last of Mrs. Wallace, and regretted that I had 
not bidden her a ‘farewell, and God bless you !”’ 
when, as we took our seats at the table, ! saw 
her, greatly to my surprise, with little Forrest 
beside her. She had thrown aside her sombre 
garments, and now, in an exquisite mauve dress 
of some gossamer fabric, she seemed completely 
metamorphosed. I looked up and nodded plea- 
santly, delighted to see’she had changed her 
mind. She returned my salutation with one of 
her rare smiles, and stooping a little, that T 
might hear what she was saying, she told me that 
the heat was so great, and Forrest not feeling 
weil, she dreaded starting on a journey, and so, 
at the eleventh hour, had changed her deter- 
mination. 

From that hour she appeared totally changed. 
I was bewildered. The silent woman, who had 
refused all overtures of friendship, now became 
eminently social herself. Yet there was a cer- 
tain reserve about her still. She was versatile in 


cob 
conversation, brilliant and witty always,’ Mey 


began to rave over her strange, cold beauty, ang 
to vie with each other in attentions to her, | 
asked Melborne, one day, why he did not form 
one in the circle of her admirers. He repligi 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and then, after, 
moment, said, ‘‘chacun a son goat. They are ql 
fools, she does not care for them. She is one of 
those women who are ‘ faultily faultless, icily re. 
gular, splendidly null.’ Dead perfection—no 
more |” : 

‘*Not so,” I exclaimed. ‘I know that her 
face is like the calm, grand face of the Sphynx, 
but I feel that the woman has an impassioned 
heart, notwithstanding ; a heart that has suffered, 
and this ‘splendidly null’ mask that she weary 
conceals a world of bitterness and pain.” i 

Then I told him of the conversation I had heard 
so long ago, and how the melody of the voice im 
pressed me. 

That night there was a grand hop. Melborne 
and I went in late. Mrs. Wallace appeared for 
a short time, looking gorgeous as a queen in ravie 
sante, trailing robes, with great, luscious roses on 
her bosom, and a color like the reflection of their 
pink hearts burning upon her clieeks. She was 
smiling when I looked at her, and yet I fancied 
somehow that there were tears just ready to fall 
from the dusky lashes. 

Some young girl came and asked me to dance, 
She was a pretty little miss I had taken a fancy 
to, and now she insisted that I must “ wil a 
quadrille with her.”’ 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ with my old gouty 
feet ?”’ 

«Oh, never mind,”’ she laughed, ‘‘ gouty people 
are so distingué when they dance;” and so she 
dragged me off. 

When I had finally seated my little imperious 
beauty, I went in search of Melborne, but could 
‘not find him, so I walked out into the deli¢ious 
cov'ness of the summer night. I passed a myriad 
couple; ladies languishing on the arms of their 
attentive gallants; dignified middle-aged matrons 
fanning th lves veh tly with huge, gayly- 
decorated fans; and everywhere groups of chat- 
tering young people, while across the lawn, in 





dows, I noticed that some irrepressible croquet 
players were knocking the balls about to the musi¢ 
of the band. I strolled on across the veranda, 
and sat down near a tall pillar, where dense 
shadows threw their dusky length across the 
floor. While sitting thus, the faint, delicious 
scent of roses was borne to me, and soom, with 
her gossamer laces floating about her, Mrs. Wal- 
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a@uir not far distant. I saw that she was weep- 
ing passionately. She buried her face in her 
pends, but through the darkness I saw, as she 
lifted it for 2 moment to toss her dark hair from 
her eyes, that trouble, anguish, a headache be- 
yond words to depict, were written upon it; and 
the quivering lips was imprinted an eternity 
of bitter thoughts, and more bitter forebodings, 
Llonged to go and comfort her if possible, but 
while I hesitated, Melborne came forward from 
under the great maple near, and hurrying to her 
side, took her hands in both of his. I was 
amazed at this act of intimacy, but before I could 
realize whether I was dreaming, or were actually 
awake, and in possession of my faculties, I was 
held spell-bound by the stormy scene that quickly 
qsued. Taking her hands, he looked down into 
ber eyes, and endeavored to draw her to his 
bosom, but, with a vehement gesture, indicative 
of scorn and hatred, she thrust him aside. 

“How dare you defile my hands with the palms 
of yours ?’* she cried, in a low, strange, suffocated 
voice. “‘ How dare you, for a moment, clasp my 
child in your arms, and across that black, false 
heart of yours? Goaway! Let the years press 
between our lives, as they have done in the past. 
and let me go on my way, with my boy, un- 
molested |” 

“Oh, Violet!’ he said, still clinging to her 
hands in spite of her efforts to be free, ‘dear 
Violet! only wife of my bosom, listen to me, and 
forgive the wrong I have done you. I was blinded 
by jealousy, infuriated with the glowing wine, 
that turns men into wild beasts; mad with the 
fear that your heart was changing, and that you 
nolonger loved me. I have atoned for it all by 
the suffering I have rndergone.”’ 

She interrupted him with a low laugh that 
made me shiver, it was so hollow, and so full of 
misery. 

“What, you suffer? A man with yellow gold 
sattered about him freely as the sunshine? A 
man with loves numerous as the sands upon the 
‘ashore? You talk of suffering tome?—to me, 
the woman whose beautiful youth you crushed, 
tad then dropped like a withered’ flower? To 

me, whom you took from aloving home and tender 
mother, only to toss aside, as if, forsooth, I was 
hot cursed with a heart, and would not feel the 
¢ruel blow.’ 

“Oh, forgive me, my darling!’’ he cried, with 
ila strong man’s agony. “After you disap- 
peared, leaving no vestige behind, I thought IL 
thould go mad. I was frenzied. I went from 
tom to room, and called you to come back. I 
implored God, upon my knees, to send you to my 
Wms again ; but no voice of delicious music ever 





answered; no gray eyes softened into mine; no 
arms threw their tender pressure about me. I 
found a little garment one day, a tiny garment. 
I carry it always with me. I wept great tears 
over it, and oh, how my heart ached for you, be- 
cause then I knew all. Oh, forgive me, and let 
me be a father to our child.” 

‘Never! never! He opened his sveet eyes to 
the sunshine, with only a mother to welcome him. 
We will go on together, my boy and I, hand-in- 
hand. I forgive you? Yes, when you restore to 
me my lost youth, and bloom, and happiness, 
When you call back the awful years of anguish. 
Never until then.” 

“Qh, hear me!” he implored. ‘All these 
years, wherein you have suffered, I have sought 
you unceasingly. Wherever I have heard of a 
fair young mother, and a little child, I have rushed 
desperately, hoping it would be you; but all in 
vain. Never have I caught a glimpse of your 
dear face until that day I placed our boy within 
your arms. I have thirsted for you, as the dark 
night thirsts for the day. Oh, return to me, my 
Violet !”’ 

How could she resist those impassioned tones, 
and the quivering of those lips, and the love- 
light in those brilliant eyes? But she only drew 
her laces about her, and rising said, ‘‘ Pray let 
there be silence evermore between our lives, 
Know, of a surety, that, if I loved you once with 
the girlish abandonment of a warm, true, unself- 
ish passion, I despise and scorn you in my ma- 
turer years, now that I have drained to the dregs 
the rich draught of love I dreamed life had in 
store for me, and have found it bitter, most bitter 
to the taste.” 

And so was gone. 

I felt like a guilty old villain, sitting there, 
listening to this strange dialogue, and yet I had 
been powerless tomove. As I was deciding what 
I had best do, whether to step forward, and. let 
Melborne know I had been an unintentional list- 
ener, he solved the enigma for me, by moving 
away under the shadows of the maple again, with 
arms folded, and head cast down. I heard a low 
groan break from his lips, and I knew, poor 
fellow, what anguish he felt; but I dared not 
offer any consolation. 

«Winfield, I’m off to-day,” was Melborne’s 
morning salutation, as we promenaded the long 
veranda, before breaking our fast. I looked up, 
surprised and grieved, into his face. It was pale, 
gloomy, and haggard, as if many sleepless nights 
had aged it. 

‘* Where to?’ I laconically demanded. 

«The devil!” 

-“Qh, that’s no place for you,” I said, trying 
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to be cheerful, ‘His is not the mest blissful 
abode imaginable on such a day asthis. If you'd 
have said, ‘Greenland’s icy mountains,’ I might 
have been tempted to join you.”’ 

He did not reply, and we went into the break- 
fast-room together, as grave as if we were about 
to be witnesses in a murder case. 

I drove him over to the depot. As we left, I 
caught a glimpse of a pallid face in an open win- 
dow, and carelessly said to Melborne, ‘“There’s 
Mrs. Wallace; she’s more colorless than usual 
to-day.’ He gave a long sigh, but- did not turn 
his head. When we parted, he wrung my hand, 
and said, ‘God bless you, old fellow!’’ in such a 
hopeless, dreary way, that if I had been a wo- 
man I should have cried my eyes out; but, being 
a man, I drove Piuto so unmercifully that when 
we reached the hotel, he was dripping with foam 
and white with dust. 

Somehow, that was an intolerable morning. 
The heat was fearful. I sat out in the shadow of 
the maple, where poor Melborne had stood the 
night before, and wondered if it could be true 
that he had been there and gone, and yet, in that 
brief infinitude of time, so much had transpired. 
As I was busy with my thoughts, I heard an ex- 
clamation of horror. ‘*What! the New York 
train?’ ‘Yes, two cars off the track, several 
killed, many wounded.”’ : 

«And you say they are bringing them here ?”’ 

‘* No, only one, a gentleman that left this morn- 
ing.” 

I sprang to my feet. 
1 shouted, hoarsely. 

‘‘ Why,” said one gentleman, ‘‘the New York 
train, that left here this morning, ran into an up- 
train, two cars crushed, many killed and wounded 
—an awful accident.” 

I did not wait to hear more;+but rushed out 
to meet the sorrowful procession that was coming 
slowly up the stairs. A man’s strong frame 
borne upon a litter; a linen garment thrown 
across the stalwart limbs, and a white handker- 
chief laid reverently over the face; but I saw the 
broad shoulders and the blonde curls, and I knew 
then it was as I feared. Poor Meiborne! I was 
speechless with grief; but I motioned them to 
bring him to my room, which was large and airy. 
They came along slowly, while many awe-stricken 
voices asked, ‘‘Is he dead?”’ And one lovely girl 
turned away, sobbing, with white lips, ‘‘Oh, so 
grand to die.”’ 

A physician followed, and I was at last left 
alone with him, and the dear form lying so mo- 
tionless before us, The golden hair was matted 
with blood, the eyes closed, the lips white and 
drawn. 


“My God! what is it?” 





ee 

Dr. Whitcomb looked grave,‘ but issued his: 
orders immediately. A nurse was sent for; by 
before she could appear, the door opened, ang 
Mrs. Wallace came in. She looked more likethe 
spirit of a woman than real flesh and blood, with 
her dilated eyes, and anguished lips, and blanched 
face.. I made way for her without a word, She 
knelt down before him, took his cold hands tep. 
derly in hers, and with great tears streamj 
down her face, stooped and kissed the lips pag. 
sionately, crying softly, but oh! with such love, 
“My husband! my darling! Oh, my God! 
my God! Can he be dead ?”’ 

He opened his eyes—eyes with the light quench- 
ed in them forever, and murmured, ‘ It is Vig. 
let,’’ then sank back in a prolonged swoon again, 
as if at the music of that. wondrous voice he had 
been recalled from the dead, and now drifted 
back again beyond our reach. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was Mrs. Wallace and not the hired nurse 
that held poor Melborne’s head while Dr. Whit- 
comb bound up the fearful wound. Night and 
day, all through the mad, delirious fever inte 
which he sank, she never left him. It was her 
cool hands across his forehead that soothed him 
into comparative quiet, when worn out with 
dreadful agony, and lost in a labyrinth of con- 
fused ideas that crazed his poor brain. The de 
votion of the woman was wonderful to contem- 
plate. There seemed to be no task so wearisome 
or difficult that she would not joyfully undertake 
for the relief of the sufferer. 

, One day I urged her to go and rest, and thatif 
a shadow of a change should occur, I would 
hasten to call her. I finally persuaded her to go. 
I sat down by my friend, and, looking at his pallid 
face, marveled at the sad havoc that- these brief 
weeks had made. The lustrous eyes were sunken 
and dim, and although Dr. Whitcomb assured us 
that his ultimate recovery was no longer doubt- 
ful, the injury to his brain had been so great, 
that vision would never return to those beautiful 
eyes that had once been his greatest charm. The 
optic nerve was paralyzed, and no human skill 
could bring back the blessed gift of sight. The 
lines about the mouth and forehead were deeply 
marked, as if years had left their impress there, 
and the ruddy color was all gone, leaving only 8 
ghastly pallor in its place, As I sat intently 
watching him, the tears ready to. fall from my 
own eyes (for I loved this dear, old fellow,) he 
moved restlessly about, turning from side to side 
with scarcely any cessation. At last, he called 


my name. I bent forward, and gently said, 
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«Melborne, I am here;’’ but I soon compre- 
hended that he was delirious, and did not rea}- 
jze anything. 

«You know, Winfield,’’ he said, tossing him- 
self toand fro, and constantly clasping and un- 
casping his wan hands, “you know how it is 
with us men. We look so much at the froth of 
life, the shining bubble that floats upon the sur- 
face, In our youth we grasp at phantoms, while 
jn old age we are in turn haunted by these ghostly 
visitors until we feel that the waters of Lethe 
would be joyfully welcomed. How from infancy 
we stretch out our puny arms to grasp the un- 
attainable, instead of holding fast that which is 
within our reach !’’ é 

There was a pause. Then he continued. “TI 
was always thirsting for something new and 
strange, never satisfied with that which I already 
possessed. I was like a child, gathering butter- 
cups ina sunny meadow. As soon as one fell 
from its stem, I dropped it to make room for an- 
other that I thought more golden. Oh, you do 
not know the restlessness that kept me, in my 
young days, wandering from place to place, first 
watching Italian sunsets from the broad marble 
balcony of some old baronial castle, then climb- 
ing up the snowy heights of Alpine hills; one 
day in the heart of London, the next in beautiful 
Paris.” 

Here he seemed to forget himself entirely, and 
moaned perpetually, as ifin deep pain. I bathed 
his face, upon which the fever was burning again 
with a crimson glow, and tried to soothe him in 
my poor, rough, awkward way, until gradually 
he seemed to grow better again. After awhile 
le broke out in a cry of passionate love and en- 
treaty, 

“Oh, Violet, wife of my bosom, angel of my 
life, let me look into your eyes, so soft and gray. 
Will you return to me again? Oh, come back— 
come back! It was the red, red wine, the color 
ofyour heart’s blood, darling one, that drove me 
mad. In my frenzy I thought you false. I sent 
you from me with bitter reproaches and awful 
threats, born of my delirium. Oh, the misery 
when I found yéu had taken me at my cruel 
word and fled! Do you see the mark of Cain 
here?”’ he asked, turning his haggard, sightless 
eyes toward me, and laying his hand upon his 
breast. It is written here, not on my forehead, 
‘ut on my heart, in letters so terrible, that they 
lave sunk down into my very soul, and nothing 
vill'ever wipe them out, until you lay the glory 
of your brown head down upon my heart, and 
vith your red lips pressed close upon the aching 
place, tell me that you forgive. The anguish and 
the pain will never cease until then.” 





Days passed, and from the gloomy brink of the 
grave Melborne valiantly fought his way back to 
life again. As soon as he. became conscious, and 
Dr. Whitcomb declared there was no further 
danger, Mrs. Wallace ceased to visit him. Indeed, 
she was henceforth invisible. 

The first morning my friend appeared out on 
the pleasant veranda, he came slowly down, lean- 
ing upon my arm, looking like the ghost of his 
former self. It was pitiful to see the anxjous, 
strained look upon his face, born of the dark- 
ness through which he ever more must walk, I 
attentively scanned every fair face, and eagerly 
looked for the form of the one woman my friend 
had loved, but it was all in vain. That evening, 
as we sat together in my room, I, looking out 
upon the busy, laughing throng of gay prome- 
naders, and Melborne drooping his long lashes 
over the still beautiful, but sightless eyes, with a 
look of infinite weariness upon his face, he gave 
me a brief sketch of his life during those years 
he was living abroad. 

He had lived in a whirl of excitement and 
gayety; had given himself up to dissipation, and 
the careless life of a man of the world. Rest- 
less in his nature, sensitive and proud in his tem- 
perament, he stretched out his hands for the 
gaudy baubles of life, and felt pained that they 
did not yield him that happiness which he de- 
sired. He roamed from city to city in the old 
world—cities rich with historic events, grand 
with ancient ruins, beautiful with marble palaces 
and costly cathedrals, lovely with the fair faces 
of women. He had drunk the golden efferves- 
cence of life with laughing lips. Women de- 
lighted in his vehement nature, and men admired 
him for his candor, and courage, and generous 
honor. He lived as if the years were only one 
long gala day, with no night beyond. Sailing 
up the Rhine, under a star-lighted sky, with a 
fond hand clasped in his, what cared he for the 
realities of a material world, wherein he had as 
yet realized no sorrow? At his petits soupers, 
with his favorite premitres danseuses gathered 
about him, sipping Rhenish wines, and smoking 
cigaretts, what thought did he give at the future? 
Flirting with pretty maids of honcr; looking into 
dark Spanish faces; flinging bouquets upward to 
p&lconies where, from lustrous eyes bent down- 
ward to meet the glance of his, two happy years 
of his bright youth sped away; when at Rome, 
during the Carnival, he met Violet Percival, a 
young American girl of Italian descent, who was 
spending some time abroad with her only surviv- 
ing parent. Her father had been dead since her 
childhood, and she had been left in charge of her 
mother, a woman in every way capable of train- 
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ing her young heart and guiding her young feet 
through the uncertain shoals of a tender and 
beautiful childhood. Violet Percival had grown 
to womanhood with the simplicity of a child still 
clinging toher. Her thoughts were impassioned, 
fervent, and pure, her mind perfectly cultured, 
her intellect of the highest order, and her man- 
ners as guileless and frank as they were before 
she had ever been ushered into society, and 
learned the significance attached to the words— 
bon ton! 

It was the old, old story, of a handsome man 
and a charming woman, learning suddenly that 
life held for them only the image of one another. 
And so, at last, one day, in Italy, when the earth 
was gorgeous with the varied hues of the glad, 
rich, summer-time, the solemn words of the mar- 
riage-service were uttered, and Violet, in all the 
abandon of her lovely youth, became the bride of 
Lewis Melborne. 

Only one fleeting year had passed, when a cloud 
appeared in the horizon of their sunny home. A 
little cloud it was at first, but it deepened and 
darkened, until happiness fled from their hearts, 
and joy no longer sat enthroned upon their hcarth- 
stone. He drank too deeply of the ruby wine, 
that fires men’s blood, and shipwrecks their 
existence. While under the influence of the in- 
toxicating draught, he misconstrued her every 
movement, found fault with her every action, 
until, at last, one dreary day, he came home to 
find the gilded cage empty, and the bird flown. 

“Never, it had seemed to me, Winfield,’ he 
said, gloomily, in conclusion, ‘did I appreciate 
the woman I had called my own until I found 
her gone from me forever. The blessing had, 
indeed, brightened, as it took its flight; the 
blessing that I shall never again experience, the 
passionate love of a pure, devoted woman. Her 
character is firm, and I feel that her determina- 








POET 
tion is, never to place her happiness in my hanis 
again. I would die to serve her.- I would more 
Heaven itself, only to be permitted to show he 
one tithe of the devotion I feel for her. But it 
cannot be. I believe she no longer cares for me, 
and I shall never hold my own boy in my arms, 
and hear his soft voice call me father. Even jf 
she would take me, now that I am blind, (oh, 
how bitterly the words dropped from his lips,) 
I would not be a burden upon her. My God! 
My God! My punishment is greater than I cap 
bear.”’ 

‘‘Have courage, Melborne,” I cried, greatly 
moved. ‘She loves you yet, I am sure of it.” 

Then I told him of her devotion during his 
illness; of the words of passionate emotion she 
uttered ; of her tireless watching by his bed-side, 
When I had finished speaking, he shook his head 
sadly, and in the light of a gas-lamp shining up 
from the street below, I saw great tears roll 
down his face from under the fair, curling lashes, 

Two hours later I gave Melborne my arm, and 
was guiding him out on the lawn, where the 
moonlight struggled through the dusky branches 
of the great elms overhead, and the music of 
Strauss’ waltzes drifted out from the open win- 
dows, when suddenly silken robes came trailing 
over the grasses, and with impetuous haste a wo- 
man bounded between us, threw her arms about 
his neck, and drawing his face down to hers, 
looked into his wide-open eyes for an instant, 
then clasping him closer and closer, while great, 
passionate sobs broke from her lips. 

“Darling! darling!’ she cried, vehemently, 
in that voice of wondrous pathos and melody 
that had entranced me weeks before, “forgive 
me, for I do love you! Oh, God, how 1 love you! 
No other hand'shall guide you save mine! Le 
me be a light to your precious feet, my husband! 
a light that will never, never weary of shining!” 











HOPE. 
BY MABIE L. LADD. 
Have you spied a bright-eyed maiden, Did she point to Fame’s bright beacon, 
Blossoms in her hand, = Torched to light the way, 
And her ringlets quite o’erladen, Crowned with garlands intermingled 
Waving high a wand? Fair with leaves of bay? 
If you saw her, did she tempt you I pursued her. Since the morning 


With ber winning wiles ; 
You pursuing, she retreating, 
Beaming e’er her smiles? 


Hied she toward the gold of Ophir, 
Or the Ocean Isles, 

Wooing, charming and beguiling, 
Glancing e’er her smiles? 





She has fled my sight, 
And the darkness closes round me— 
Who will stay her flight? 


I am groping in the shadow 
On the sunless way, 

"Till I find the clear-eyed maiden, 
It will ne’er be day. 
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Anupye Sr. Cuark was known among her 

school-mates as a proud, reserved, but delicately 
refined creature. Her pale, intellectual counte- 
nance, beautiful as the face of a statue, her re- 
ticent, yet always lady-like demeanor, and the 
perfect ease with which she mastered every study, 
won her universal respect; but I think few, if 
any, loved her, As a distant relative, younger 
by some years than herself, she thought it right 
tobekind to me. Her manner toward me was 
fir from being enthusiastic, yet it was also free 
from any air of patronage or condescension. I 
felt grateful to her for her attention, but this was 
all; [never thought of loving her. 
_ Five years had passed, when circumstances 
brought about our second meeting. I was an 
orphan, and Mr. St. Clair, as my nearest rela- 
tive, became my guardian. It was October when 
I reached my new home. 

I should like to describe to you the first scene 
in my new life, which is impressed with great 
distinctness upon. my memory. On the morning 
after my arrival, Ariadne, after breakfast, asked 
meto her room. Her manner was as of old, 
politely kind, without being cordial; but I knew 
she was sincere, and I could not refuse her invi- 
tation, if, indeed, I had desired. It was not her 
sleeping-room, but a pretty little boudoir into 
which she introduced me. The walls and hang- 
ings were of deepest crimson, but with her pale 
face, and immobile features, they only heightened 
the statue-like coolness and purity of her appear- 
ance. The furniture was rich, and classic in out- 
line; but the marble Psyche in the corner, the 
priceless and pellucid mantles, the carrara slabs 
of the table and efagere, toned down any _ pre- 
dominant richness of tint, and imparted their 
own chastness and purity tothe room. A mirror, 
framed in dark wood, rested on the mantle; upon 
it stood two dark, antique vases, exquisite in 
form, and of priceless worth, and an elegant 
bronze clock. A harp occupied one corner of 
the room, a few rare pictures adorned the walls, 
and two or three favorite books lay on a stand in 
the bay-window. 

There is left only Ariadne herself to describe. 
She sat in the bay-window, in the strongest 
light which the room afforded. I could study 
her perfect and unvarying features at every ad- 
Vantage. Exquisite and clearly cut they were, 





the brow a little too wide to be purely classical, 
but imparting a nobler expression to her face 
than any Grecian head I ever saw. Her com- 
plexion was faultless. She was too sincere, too 
proudly truthful, to borrow any aid from art, 
yet, scan her as I might, I could not detect the 
slightest wrinkle, not the faintest shade of sal- 
lowness upon her face. Not Psyche herself was 
more free from blemish. 

“T am glad you are come, Lucy,” she said, 
kindly, as we were seated. ‘‘I have felt the need 
of company, recently. I trust we shall entertain 
each other.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible,” I said, ‘‘that you can ever 
feel lonely, you, who have a thousand friends?” 

“A thousand acquaintances,” she replied, with 
gentle emphasis. ‘‘I have few friends, few con- 
genial associates. I hope more from you than 
from any one else I know.” 

‘TI do go fear you will be disgppointed,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘You know I am not at all intellectual, 
not in the least cultivated, as you are.’’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘You are my cousin,”’ she 
said. ‘I have great faith in the ties of blood, 
and I remember at school I liked you.”’ 

‘‘You were always kind to me, certainly,’’ I 
replied, and then I hesitated awkwardly. But 
she did not seem to notice it. After some farther 
conversation, she asked, 

**Do you like to hear any one read aloud? It is 
a favorite employment with me. Perhaps you 
have some trifle of sewing to do, and would listen 
to this old Greek tragedy with interest?” 

“Certainly,” I said, and rose to fetch my 
basket. Ariadne’s movements were always slow 
and graceful ; but I have seen her smile leniently 
upon my girlish impetuosity. In three minutes 
we were comfortably settled for the reading. I 
had not anticipated much pleasure from the old 
heathen author, but her cultivated voice and 
rich intonations made anything delightful by her 
rendering. Before I knew it, I was deeply inter- 
ested. It was a love-story, of course. I had 
noticed a slight curling of her lip, once or twice, 
as she read some passionate outburst, and at 
length she closed the book carefully, and asked, 

‘Lucy, do you like love-stories ?”’ 

One could but be truthful with her, she was so 
perfectly transparent herself. 

‘Of course I do,’’ I replied. ‘ Why they are 
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natural. I suppose we were made to like them, 
don’t you?” 

“T am going to make a confession,’’ she said. 
“*T don’t like to be singular, and yet I suppose 
I am. I cannot understand why all the poets 
should have gone mad in singing the praises of 


love. It seems to me both an extravagance and 
an impropriety. I see nothing attractive about 
it.” 


“You strange, strange creature!” I replied. 
“‘Pray who have you for gentlemen friends ?” 

She looked fora moment, surprised at the blunt- 
ness of the question. 

“Oh, of course!’ she replied, ‘‘I meet the 
été of the city. The young men appear to me 
mere buffoons. Their elders, with a few excep- 
tions, are only changed from the types of their 
youth, as age changes all things.” : 

*« And the exceptions ?”’ 

“«T know one or two gentlemen whom I admire 
at a distance; but, positively, not one to whom I 
would voluntarily reveal so much of my inner 
self, as I should necessarily do, by admitting 
them to the privacy of this room.” 

“You man-hater! But how about your fa- 
ther?” 

Again there was that same surprised, half-pro- 
voked expression in her eye: but she replied 
earnestly, as before. 

‘“‘T love my father. All ties of blood are very 
dear and sacred to me.” 

‘¢ But, unfortunately, you have no brothers— 
no boy-cousins.” 

She smiled. ** No, there is no single connect- 
ing link between me and the higher group.” 

«¢ And you will never marry?” 

“T do not see howI can. My father earnestly 
desires it, and the loneliness of my life, if he 
should be taken from me, appalls mein the pros- 
pect.”” And an expression of pain shaded her 
brow for an instant. 

** But iflove seems to you so utterly distaste- 
ful, how do you manage to read fiction, or even 
history ?” 

“‘I read those passages under protest. The 
absurdest things in the history of the race, from 
the fall downward, are traceable to the influence 
of love. As a passion, it is both extravagant and 
material. I can no way reconcile it with my 
ideas of dignity or propriety.” 

It was not prudishness, it was not affectation. 
It was the bent of her nature, fostered by in- 
tense cultivation of her predominant intellectual 
powers. 

I said to her sadly, as the lunch-bell rang, 


nnn 
Her eye took a strange and unnatural expres. 


sion, and a faint flush rose to her stainless cheek. 
Was her soul illumined with some strange for. 
warning of her fate? Or did consciousness, fo 
the first time, reveal to her the secret and dead'y 
ating? 

A few evenings later, Ariadne knocked at ny 
door, and laying a couple of cards upon the table, 
said, ‘‘Do you know who is below? Come dow 
quickly. I want you to see them.” 

I read the names of Raymond and De Laskie, 
the latter 'a new acquaintance, in whom I fanciel 
she took a slight interest—the former an old and 
tried friend of the family. As I entered the 
drawing-room by the lower door, they were stand- 
ing at the head of the room, and directly in front 
of me. Raymond had paid his respects. De 
Laskie was at this instant bowing over her hand, 
I caught just his profile, and its sharp, clear ouyt- 
line, regular and strongly-marked, remains {p 
this day stamped upon my memory. I knew him 
then for aman of contradictions, of keen and 
subtle instincts, of wonderful powers to please, 
yet of reticent and never profound emotions. As 
I advanced to the introduction, he turned, and] 
caught the full meaning of his deep-set, dark 
eye. Its cool penetration, its apparently uncon. 
scious power of command startled me. At the 
same time, I remarked that there was an un- 
wonted light in Aria’s eye. A stranger would 
never have detected it, unless, indeed, he were 
gifted like Mr. De Laskie. There was no unusual 
animation in her manner; yet I was aware that 
she was pleased. 

I do not remember the subject of conversation. 
It could not have been striking; but by some 
chance, the conservatory was mentioned, and 
Aria proposed showing the gentlemen a very 
rare plant, just then in bloom. The conserva- 
tory opened from the lower end of. the draw- 
ing-room, and extended across the whole width 
of the house. Other plants attracted Mr. De 
Laskie’s attention, and. we extended our pro- 
menade, for convenience sake, walking in couples. 

“Do you know,” said Raymond to me, as we 
fell a little behind the others, ‘‘I fancy those two 
were made for each other?’ 

“Indeed! Why?’ Ireplied, «It will be by 
a miracle that any man will succeed in pleasing 
Aria.” 

‘She is human,”’ said Raymond. . “She needs 
only a skillful touch to respond most melodiously. 
If any man can read her aright, it is De Laskie.” 

““May I ask you one question about your 
friend,’ I said, with characteristic bluntness. 





“ Ariadne, remember Theseus! Remember 
wvaxos |” 


‘«It would take a Sybil to detect his age. He is 


} youthful in manner and appearance, not well 
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ed, but actually and positively youthful ; 
[can’t fancy him a young man.” 
“Why not?” asked Raymond, with an amused 


«J don’t know. If he is young in years, he 
must be old in experience. There is an air of 
practice, of assurance, about him, half-concealed, 
indeed, by the spontaniety of his manners, but 
which no really young man carries.” 

“¥ou are the Sybil,’’ replied Raymond, eva- 
sively. ‘It is useless to offer you knowledge. 
Does he strike Aria in that light ?” 

_ «Really I do not know, she talks so little: and, 
in fact, she thinks very little about most gentle- 
men. 1 don’t believe she knows any more about 
the real nature of a masculine, than she does of 
the rarest specimen in natural history. She is a 
perfect man-hater !’’ 

Raymond positively laughed. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“she has met her match in De Laskie. He is 
equally peculiar in his ideas of womén. I shall 
watch their acquaintance with interest.”’ 

They made a long call; but as they were leav- 
ing, the impressment of De Laskie’s manner, and 
the glow on Aria’s cheek, were unmistakable. 

“You see,” said Raymond, aside, touching 
ny hand, “Ill hazard my reputation as a pro- 
phet.”” 

I'saw no more of Aria that morning, and when 
we met again, J looked. in vain for any trace of 
unusual animation; yet there was a gentle, almost 
imperceptible reserve in her manner, as T al’uded 
toour guests of the morning, which I did not. fail 
to notice. 

After that De Laskie’s attentions were unre- 
nitting. Opera, party, promenade, were each in 
turn sure to bring us his presence; and not un- 
frequently he called to talk for an hour or so of 
books and philosophies, things in which I took 
not the slightest interest, but which were to them 
full of fascination. If, as I sometimes suspected, 
Aria was losing her heart, she certainly ‘was not 
giving it unsought. Never was cavalier more de- 
foted; in word and deed, than De Laskie. Mr. 
&. Clair was evidently pleased. It was his earn- 
est wish that Ariadne should marry, and De 
laskie was an unexceptionable match. 

Things had progressed in this style for two 
months. It was December, and a heavy fall of 
stow had made the sleighing delightful. De 
laskie had been spending an hour with us, as 
was his frequent custom, when, just as he was 
laving, the sleighing was mentioned, and De 
laskie reverted to the delights of an evening drive 
through Central Park: Aria confessed that she 
ud never seen the Park by moonlight. 


“Is it possible !’’ exclaimed De Laskie. ‘ Now, } 











while the sleighing is so fine, and the moonlight 
transcendant, you certainly will oblige me?” 

I looked for a quiet and decided refusal. I 
was *surprised at her easy acquiescence. 

‘‘Sha'l it be to-morrow evening?” he asked, 
with almost tender appreciation. ‘The moon 
must be taken at her pleasure, you know, like 
any other queen.” 

Again Aria signified her assent, and after a 
remark or two further, and an impressive good- 
night, he left. Aria retired to her room as full 
of quiet, half-repressed enthusiasm as a schocl- 
girl; but one little thing troubled me. There had 
been something in De Laskie’s smile, and the 
curl of his lip, as he spoke of the moon, which 
had not pleased me. Once or twice before, I had 
noticed some expressions of covert sarcasm, of 
incincerity, coupled with Raymond’s words con- 
cerning him, that awakened a fear, a doubt in my 
mind, by no means pleasant. Could it be possible 
that he was playing with her feelings, that after 
all he was only amusing himself? If Aria had 
been wholly fancy-free, [should not have cared, 
but my mind was far from clear on that point. 

The following evening I watched them closely. 
Aria was dressed punctually. Wrapped in her 
heavy sable robe, the plumes of her velvet hat 
falling about her noble face, she looked every 
inch a queen. As she stood in the bay-window 
of her boudoir, the moonlight streaming over 
her, adding its own charm, even to her peerless 
beauty, I thought to myself, it is not possible; no 
man in his senses could win and not wear a prize 
likethat. It would be worse than useless to seek 
to guard that noble, unsuspecting nature by any 
of the petty suspicions and artifices which are 
necessary to the safety of some girls. She could 
not love in vain. 

De Laskie soon arrived, and I descended with 
Aria to see her safely deposited in the sleigh. 
Raymond came up the step at the same instant, 
and we both watched the departure with extreme 
interest. It was wonderful to see the pleasure 
with which she received his tender, solicitous care, 
for her comfort. He gathered the robes closely 
about her, lifted her feet to wrap them carefully 
from all possible cold, and when he was himself 
seated, passed his arm around her, to muke sure 
that he had not disarranged the robes. And she 
did not shrink. On the contrary, the light of the 
clear, full moon distinctly revealed the pleased 
smile, and the rosy flush upon her countenance. 
A pang shot through my heart as they drove 
away, and Raymond and I turned to enter the 
house. Raymond, too, looked troubled. We were 
alone. I caught his eye, and asked eagerly, 

**Is he in earnest ?”’ 
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‘‘God knows!” he replied. ‘I do not;’’ and 
then, after a pause, ‘‘He must be. No man in 
his senses, would miss such a prize.’’ 

‘She is a noble creature,’’ I said. 

** Noble as truth, and honor, and virtue,’’ he 
replied, earnestly ; and, for the first time, I sus- 
pected Raymond of a partiality for her. My 
eyes must have betrayed the thoughts, for he re- 
plied, 

**Don’t be alarmed ; it is only the flashing up 
of an old fire. I could bear to see her honorably 
won; but I will not bear to see any man despise 
her!” 

I waited up for Aria. I wanted to see how her 
face looked as she parted with her cavalier. It 
was all the satisfaction I should gain, I knew; 
but it would be a dear one. I enjoyed it to the 
full, if that could be called enjoyment, which 
caused me a thrill of heavy foreboding pain. The 
air, perhaps, had given her an unusual glow ; but, 
besides that, her face was luminous. I could 
think only of one of those transparent crystal 
vases, found in heathen temples, of smooth and 
polished surface, under ordinary circumstances, 
but when lighted within by the vesial flame, 
written all over with glowing characters. She 
evidently felt that she was making an involuntary 
revelation of herself, for she kept in the shadow 
as much as possible, and hastily kissed me good- 
night—unwonted act of tenderness! I knew by 
it that the fountain was unlocked, and the stream 
in full flow. 

For an hour after I tormented myself with 
questions. Had he proposed? Were they already 
engaged? What was the meaning of this strange, 
unusual enthusiasm ? 

Some accident prevented De Laskie from call- 
ing the next day, so we did not see him till three 
days after, at our party. The morning previous 
Ariadne called me into her dressing-room. I 
had seldom entered either that or her sleeping- 
room before; it was one of her sensitive points. 
Indeed, it was her custom to rise and spend a half 
hour by herself before ringing for her maid. 

‘‘Lulie,’’ she said, condescending in her new- 
found happiness to a pet name. ‘Come, tell me 
what I shall wear to-morrow evening.” 

‘«‘T am the last person in the world capable of 
suggesting anything to your faultless taste,” I 
said, in surprise, for I had never known her. be- 
stow a second thought upon any matter of dress 
before. ‘‘I thought it was to be the black velvet, 
and diamonds?” 

‘*No, that is too heavy.” 

‘There is nothing more becoming than your 
violet robe, and pearls,’’ I said, not daring to 
suggest any light dress. 





nen 

«Yes, but that does not exactly please me; 
besides, I wore it last. Everything I have seeny 
too elaborate.” 

“Will there be time for anything newf*} 
asked, this time in positive wonderment. 

“T will see. Fifrice, ring the bell for the hors, 
That will do. Lucy, I am going out.” 

She came back an hour later, but there wag ng 
a word more said about the dress. 

Thursday evening arrived, and I retired to my 
own room to prepare for the coming festivities 
Just as I was ready to go down, and the ring ¢ 
the bell announced the first guests, Fifrice knock. 
ed at my door, and said Miss Aria wished to gy 
me. I erossed the hall and entered the boudoip, 
There she stood, the radiant and unapproachabk 
queen. A dress of silver tissue, rich and costly, 
but light as the airiest gossamer, fell in ample 
folds about her perfect figure. She wore m 
jewelry, but natural flowers looped up the double 
skirt, and tvere fastened upon her bosom and ip 
her hair. Waxen camelias, fragrant cape jas 
mines, and delicate, graceful sprays of rosy and 
purple heather, these, with trimmings of costly 
lace, formed the only ornaments of her plain but 
bewitchingly ‘beautiful attire. 

‘A new character,” I said, involuntatily, 
«The Queen of Love.”’ i 

For an instant she shrank from the appellation, 
but, rallying, she replied, 

‘« That from you is equivalent to a compliment, 
Then you like me, do you?” 

«You are bewitching, bewildering! One looks 
every moment to see you dissolve in a rainbow 
or a mist-wreath. This, then, is a tribute to—" 

‘‘Hush! Hush !’’ she said, laying her finger 
on my lips, and glided down the stairs. 

All the world noticed Aria’s extraordinary 
beauty that night. It was not alone her unique 
and elegant dress which produced the effect, it 
was the wonderful and touching charm of the 
new soul which shone through her countenance. 
Pure, chaste, refined as vestal flame, it yet per 
vaded her whole manner, adding a rare, sweet 
softness, a delicate geniality which touched her 
character into perfection, as sunlight develops 
the latent glories of the diamond. 

I see her now, assisting at the reception of the 
guests, the ineffable grace and sweetness of her 
manner winning all hearts, moving afterward 
among them, dispensing her smiles and her rare, 
delicate wit with unlooked-for freedom, and a 
last joining in the dance with unwonted conde 
scension. As may be imagined, I watched eagerly 
for De Laskie.» He entered late, and I marked 
the sudden lighting of Aria’s eye as it fell upon 
him. He advanced with his usual listless le 
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to pay his respects, but I thought she 
gemed disappointed that he lingered but a mo- 
nent at her side, and then passed on. Soon after- 
gard, however, I saw them dancing together: but 
[could not disguise it from myself that his manner 
betrayed nothing whatever of interest in his occu- 
pation, beyond the imperative demands of eti- 

. Aria felt it too, and the smile was frozen 
mher lips. The reader must understand that I 
have spoken of her thus far as she was revealed 
my own intuitions. Probably not another one 
ofthat gay throng noticed anything further than 
that Miss St. Clair, as hostess, was surpassing 
herself. Relieved of her duties, during a quad- 
rille, she ceased also, in part, her efforts to please. 
At supper De Laskie was all attention to a young 
Southern heiress, just appearing in society; and 
here Aria seemed to have consoled herself with 
thinking that, as hostess, she ought not to expect 
to absorb the attention of any gentleman, and 
strove to resume her cheerfulness ; but the effort 
was apparant. 

It was late in the evening ; the music, the glare, 
the giddy whirl of the waltzing oppressed me, and 
I sought a quiet nook in the conservatory, where, 
sheltered by a spreading azalia, I was secure 
from observation. Through an open window I 
could watch the stars circling slowly in their 
conrses, fulfilling in majesty and beauty the ever- 
lasting ordinances of their Maker, and little heed- 
ing the paltry stir and merriment of earth; alas! 
heeding as little the sad, worn hearts, the throbs 
of anguish and despair which such merriment too 
often conceals. The cool night-wind blew in, and 
refreshed my burning brow, and the plants, bend- 
ing under their weight of blossoms, looked as if 
they, like me, longed for silence, and dimness, 
and repose. 

Presently, a silvery sheen glittered like a galaxy 
of stars beyond the azalia, and I knew that Aria 
was weary, and sought a moment’s respite from 
her cares. At that same instant, voices from 
within fellon my ear. At the window which 
separated Aria and myself, two gentlemen stood 
talking. The amber satin draperies concealed 
their figures, but I knew their voices. It was De 
laskie and a friend of his. 

“She is very beautiful to-night,” said the 
latter, ‘‘in that robe of silver gauze. She has 
fine taste.”’ 

“Yes,” replied his companion. ‘‘ The beauti- 
ful statue has really a soul. I have seen it, touched 
it, all but felt it.” 

“TI congratulate you. You must then be Pro- 
metheus. What do you intend to do with your 
triumph ? 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Vou. LXV.—24 
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«« And the beautiful Undine?” 

“It will do her good. I wouldn’t gives fig for 
the first love of any woman ; least of all, of such a 
woman as she. Spite of all the poets say, it is mere 
milk and water. Let a woman sigh for a year or 
two; let her pour out floods of bitter, longing 
tears, or, better, let them fall inward on her heart, 
and breed new madness in her veins. A few such 
experiences, if she have the right mettle, will 
make her worth the winning. I like ripe fruit; 
neither a sickly six weeks growth, nor the undue 
mellowness of the gleanings after harvest, will 
satisfy me.”’ 

«¢ You are hypercritical.’’ 

Again that significant shrug of the shoulders. 

‘*Can’t help it. It is the combined effect of 
nature and cultivation.” 

And this was the end of Ariadne’s dream. I 
saw her half an hour afterward, as her guests 
were leaving. She was pale as the Psyche up 
stairs, and as marble-like her aspect. I dared 
offer her no word of direct consolation, for that 
would have betrayed my knowledge of her secret. 
But I whispered, 

“You are weary, Aria. Withdraw if you 
choose, I will supply your place, and excuse your 
absence.”’ 

But she would not shrink from her duty ; only, 
as she saw De Laskie approachifig, from the far 
end of the apartment, she whispered to me, 

‘‘T must leave fora moment. I shall return 
soon.” 

There were scarcely a dozen guests remaining, 
and before she re-appeared, I had said farewell 
to the last. Iran at once to the door of the room, 
and apprized her. She thanked me, and bade 
me good-night, without opening the door. 

Next morning I was up betimes, and hastened 
to the boudoir to wait for Aria. 

The first and second bells rang, and stillno Aria. 
I would not go down without her. Her father, 
I knew, would wait for her, if she did not rise 
till noon. Impatiently, I counted the minutes of 
the next hour upon the little mantle-clock. To 
drive away the thoughts which troubled me, I 
exhausted the almost infinite resources of the 
room. The Pompeian vases on the mantle, ex- 
quisite with antique etchings, conserving in their 
grace and beauty the rich, abundant life of two 
thousand years ago, in vine-clad Italy, had now 
no charm. A Rembrandt on the wall, whose 

warm, delicious depth, and beauty of light and 
shade, had always heretofore seemed inexhausti- 
ble, wearied meas soon. The Madonna opposite, 
a genuine Raphael, was lifeless, unreal. I could 
read no sympathy in her divine, unearthly beauty. 
The Psyche herself was insipid. The sculptured 
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mask upon the antique harp, mocked me with 
its unvarying grin, and even while I gazed, the 
snapping of a string started me with its shrill 
vibrations. 

As if this had been the signal of her coming, 
the door of her room opened, and she appeared, 
pale, hollow-eyed, bereft of the outshining graces 
which had made her, twelve hours before, so un- 
approachable in beauty, but still her proud and 
noble self. She received my eager kiss with kind- 
ness, inquired how I had rested, expressed a 
slight sense of fatigue, and then proposed that 
we should join her father in the breakfast-room. 
She presided at the table, and with all her accus- 
tomed dignity and grace. Only once during the 
meal, I thought her self-possession would fail 
her. Mr. St. Clair was reading the morning 
paper. : 

‘Oh. this is a terrible thing,’ he said. ‘The 
failure of the Co. Sosudden and unlooked 
for. It will be the ruin of De Laskie. Two- 
thirds of his fortune were invested in it. Poor 
fellow! Iam sorry for him!” 

Aria, I saw, could not speak, so I hastened to 
fill the silence with a blundering-made, apropos 
speech, which, however, passed unnoticed in the 
general absorption. In another moment Aria had 
regained her composure, and skillfully turned the 
conversation. ‘After breakfast, she complained 
of headache, and passed the remainder of the day 
in her room. 

The next day an event occurred for which I 
thanked Heaven, though I believe it added a pang 
to Aria’s anguish. 

Mr. St. Clair came home as usual, and desired 
to see his daughter immediately in the library. 
T learned afterward the import of his communi- 
cation, and may as well relate it now. 

‘* My daughter,”’ he said, as she seated herself 
by his side. ‘I have a most important, and I 
can but believe welcome announcement, to make 
to you. Mr. De Laskie has made me, in your 
behalf, a formal offer of his hand.”’ 

It was very sudden. He had thought, after all 
the incidents of the past two months, which he 
had witnessed with so much pleasure, that she 
needed no preparation. She grew deadly pate, 
ai.d caught her breath with pain. 

*«Mr. De Laskie !"’ she said, slowly, and with 
effort. ‘‘Impossible!’’ adding, to shield herself, 





‘““ Why, he is a ruined man.” 

‘But that with you, my dear, who have so 
ample a fortune; need make no difference, and, 
as he very feelingly remarked to me, since his 
eonduct heretofore, when he had every reason to 
consider ‘himself your equal in position, must 
have convinced all of the sincerity of his inten- 


eee 


} tions, it would be mere folly to evade his just, 


ligations, and compromise his happiness Upon any 
such pretext.” 

Aria was so deeply affected, that her fathe 
was alarmed; but she steadily refused to em. 
sider the offer. 

‘Tell him,” she said, “ with my thanks forth, 
intended honor, that the union which he seeks 
is utterly impossible !’’ 

Mr. St. Clair was desperate. “‘ My child! m 
child! do you consider what the world will my 
of this, after giving him so much encourig. 
ment ?”’ 

‘‘ Father,” she said, ‘I cannot bear this any 
longer. Let me go to my room. I have nothing 
further to say.” 

In his despair, Mr. St. Clair appealed to me, 
and I, as I thought it my duty, revealed to him 
all that I knew. He was overwhelmed with sor 
row and indignation. 

*‘T will see the villain !’’ he said. 
brand him with his infamy to his face!” 

“I beg you will do nothing of the sort,”! 
said. ‘‘For Aria’s sake restrain yourself. It 
will kill her if the truth is noised abroad. Lether 
be called a flirt, anything; the world will know 
that with a man of De Laskie’s character, it is 
but diamond-cut-diamond. Take her abroad, 
She may recover from the shock, and, in a year's 
time, the affair will have blown over.”’ 

Mr. St. Clair addressed that day a very polite 
note to Mr. De Laskie, declining most positively, 
the honor of his proposed alliance, and with the 
next steamer we all set sail for Europe, to be 
gone for an indefinite period. 

I think Aria must have known that we had 
somehow penetrated her secret; but she never 
alluded to it. We hoped that, after the depres 
sion of the sea-voyage, she would rally; but our 
hopes proved vain. We tried the balmy airs of 
Burgundy, the viny hills. of Provence and Lat 
guedoc, and thence to Rome; but neither Rome 
nor Naples held the desired balm. At last we 
arrived in Florence—beautiful Florence, birth- 
place of poets and painters—home of the arts and 
of song. 

There, for a time, her spirits seemed to revive; 
but it was the glow that heralds the sunset. 

One balmy June evening she called me to her 
couch, and spoke gently. 

**Lulie, I am g'ad that it is so!’ 

“That what is so?’ Lasked. ‘I do not um 
derstand you, dear.”’ 

‘‘ That the Lord of Life did not permit me to go 
down to my grave in my infidelity. That even 
at this great cost he revealed to me the mystery 
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| Sa 
pends not the human passion can have no true 


enception of the Divine. It was hardest of all 
that he whom I loved should be unworthy; but 
even that was a type. In my pride and my 
srength I had thought myself c::titled to the Di- 
yine compassion. I have had a taste of the bit- 
terness of the cross. I know now, since he has 
revealed it to me, how priceless and pure was the 
Jove of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Her pious resignation touched my heart, and I 
wept. She comforted me, and bade me tell her 
father this when she should be gone. 

“In that other life,’’ she said, ‘all the incom- 
pleteness of this will be rounded into perfection. 
Donot weep for me—do not mourn. It is but 
exchanging earth for heaven.” 





As the sun set over the beautiful city, her pale 
lips parted, and her free spirit took its flight. 

We buried her in a secluded spot, just without 
the walls. A marble Silence guards the head of 
her grave, the symbol rose dropping in forgetful- 
ness from her fingers. At the foot, a little stone, 
with her initials and the date, tells all that strang- 
ers need to know of the fate of our Aria. 

It was many months before Mr. St. Clair could 
face his old friends again. When we returued, 
society welcomed us with its usual condolences ; 
but no word was breathed that could be painful to 
our ears. De Laskie was married to a heartless 
flirt, who brought him a fortune; and it is some 
consolation to know that to this day he is igno- 
rant of the reason of Aria’s refusal. 





FORTUNE- 


TELLING. 





BY MARY A. HOYT. 





Errrr, shall I tell your fortune? 

As you idly stand apart; 
I should like to try my power, 

In the old-time, school-day art. 
See if I have lost the magic, 

That could lift the curtain’s folds, 
See if I can tell the secret 

That the future nuw withholds. 


Lay your palm in mine a moment, 
While its dimpled lines I scan; 

Under them are hid the tokens, 
Of a blessing or a ban. 

There are signs of restless sighing 
For a world of things unknown; 

There are signs of indecision, 
When the bud of life has blown. 


There are tokens of a battle 
With the many foes of life; 
There are tokens of a conquest, 
Coming after all the strife ; 





And I see the victor, wearing 
On her brow the leaves of fame, 
And I hear a glad world shouting 
Joyful praises of her name. 


Then I see her turning sadly, 
From the empty spoils of time, 
Looking, tearful, down the pathway 
She has had, through years, to climb; 
Saying, “I have gained the summit; 
Here was my ambition set; 
I have come but to discover, 
There is something higher yet!” 


Effie, do you guess my meaning? 
Quivering lips and downcast eyes; 

Must I take your silent answers, 
In the place of her replies? 

Ah! the eyes are lifted slowly, 
Looking clearly into mine; 

In their depths I see a purpose, 
Great, and true, and noble shine. 





UNKNOWN. 





BY MRS. W. Cc. BELL. 





We do not know how much of gloom 
Or sunshine lies along our way ; 


{ Or if to-morrow there'll be room 


For us to love, or hope, or pray. 
The mornings come, the evenings go— 
Sunshine and shadow, to and fro. 


We do not know, in one short year, 
What place in all this wide, wide earth 
May hold our band of loved ones dear, 
Who sit to-night, around our hearth. 
The shadows come, the sunbeams go, 
And friends may die—we do not know, 





We do not know, and none can tell 
The mystic future’s hidden ways; 
We do not know, and it is well 
We cannot count the coming days. 
The frosts may come, the flowers go 
From many a life—we do not know. 


And who with patience could await 
A far-off bliss we knew was ours? 
.Or e’en if sorrow were our fate— 
What soul can sing when danger lowers? 
So, whether joy, or whether woe, 
"Tis better that we do not know. 











WHAT HAPPENED IN THE YOSEMITE. 





BY CAROLINE FLEETWOOD. 





September 7th, 18—. It is strange that I am 
here, with no companionship but the broad 
prairies and their fragrant grasses, for my 
father, in his strange reticence, is no compan- 
ion. We are all alone, miles and miles from 
any other human habitation ; yet fear never trou- 
bles us, for Louis Kelly, ‘‘ the Indian scourge,” 
has placed his seal on our cabin-door, and sooner 
would the ‘‘ dusky braves’’ rush inte burning 
fire than incur his anger. 

I somewhere read that woman was eapable of 
no great sacrifice, except for the man she loved. 
Yes, I remember, it was a New York physician 
who said it. God forgive him! I’d rather be the 
weakest woman in all the land than his pompous, 
self-conceited self. No woman ever clung to a 
drunken, besotted wretch, long after she had 
lost every vestige of respect for him, simply be- 
cause he was her husband. Certainly not. I 
am only one of my sex, merely @ woman, no 
better than thousands of others, and yet I’ve 
given up home, and friends, and everything I 
loved for duty’s sake; for a father for whom in 
one sense I bear utter loathing. He broke my 
mother’s heart by his infidelity. I learned to 
hate him then, when I saw her, the best of all 
women, droop and die like a broken lily, because 
she found her idol a base, deformed thing instead 
of the glorious creature she dreamed. But he’s 
my father, and I’ll talk of him no more, not 
even to you, my Journal. 

This has been a happy summer. I thought it 
would be sad and lonely, but I’ve already reaped 
my reward in a quiet peace, that makes my life 
infinitely more beautiful than it ever could have 
been in the whirl of fashionable society. Every- 
thing is se majestic, so grand in its proportions, 
that we lose sight of ourselves, we wander about 
filled with thoughts and dreams that would never 
come to us among human faces. The gurgling 
streams that wend their way among the grasses, 
possess @ fascination, from their very irregularity, 
perhaps, that the moss-lined brooks of the East 
may strive in vain to throw about us. They 
have more of. heaven’s glorious sunlight about 
them. The shadows of the grasses, as they meet 
and kiss above the waters, and then lie grace- 
fully back in their appointed places, are not dull 
and thick, as shadows are wont to be, but light 
and fairy-like, as those of birds across the blue 
852 


sky; and the grand old forest, that runs frp 
the back of our cabin to the wonderful Yosemiig 
has a subtle charm about it that I never found ig 
the forests of the home I’ve left, perhaps, foreve, 
It may be that my society-life rendered me unfi 
for their appreciation. It may be that my trip 
across the great plains made me a truer Ww 
man, @ more thoughtful observer, a more ardent 
lover of nature, in all her forms. It may 
for one, or perhaps all of these reasons, but 
true it is, I have found a volume in this far Weg 
which, read on and on, as I have read it, has con. 
stantly a new chapter quaint and entrancing 
Oh, yes! and doubly true it is, I love this beau. 
tiful desert; her brooks and her rivers, her 
prairies and her forests, her birds and her skies, 
and, reverently be it spoken, her angels and her 
God. I see one in the glorious handiwork, I 
hear the other in the music of the air. 
September 15th, 186—. Dear old Journal! don’t 
think you are neglected, for kisses and confidence 
shall ever be yours from Rebecca McDonald. 
Father went to C to-day. I went with him 
as far as the Yosemite, as I so frequently do. 
The grand old trees, that have stood years, and 
years, and years before I floated into the sea of 
life, and will stand years after I’ve sunk to its 
boitom, seem to me as the patriarchs of old, and 
I sit for hours beneath their branches, drinking 
in their lessons of noble simplicity. Sometimes 
I read a psalm beneath them, and their leaves 
catch up the rythm and murmur ft forth in notes 
that I think must he sweet as those of. the stringed 
instruments; and again, as I sit within the hol 
low of the greatest of those fallen monarchs, and 
look over the fair scene, and listen to the music 
of the waterfalls, I fancy the beauteous vale of 
Yosemite 2 part of the Holy Land, that has been 
borne by angel bands away from habitations of 
man, away from places where traditions would 
lead him. The feet of the holy Jesus have 
pressed its sod while angels filled the air with 
their sweet hosannas. That is very absurd, you'd 
say, if you were a disagreeable human being; 
nevertheless, it is a precious thought to me 
sometimes, for a sense of isolation and loneliness 
comes over me that nothing else will banish. 
To-day, after I'd kissed my trees, the ones I've 
named for the friends away, and fed the birds, I 








went alone to the gushing, joyous water, and 
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began my simple good-by, but the words died 
oo my lips, for just then I saw a man watching 
me, He was standing near the jungle, a little 
distance from me. For a moment I stood para- 

with surprise; then I bounded away, never 
once looking back, although I heard his voice 
calling me. 

[ had thought to gather the brown nuts and 
crimson leaves of October, but now, while the 
leaves are scarcely flecked with yellow, comes an 
intruder to steal the anticipated pleasure. I 
wish his lordship was in Jericho. Well, I’ve 
ther haunts, and shall not look in vain for 
beautiful places to rest, for the God of the West 
was not meagre in his creations. 

I wonder who the man could have been. He 
had a look of power about him, in good keeping 
with the place. I see him now watching me 
with a strange look of mystification in his face. 
He was surprised to see a wood-nymph in this 
nineteenth century singing its songs and dressed 
inthe drapery of its children. 

Perhaps he’s from the old home; I wish I 
knew, for, disguise the fact from myself as I 
may, there is a strange yearning in my soul for 
the dear old home that knew my childhood and 
ny mother, and, being a woman, I’m not ashamed 
toconfess it. But what possible good could his 
coming from home do me? I shall never go to 
Yosemite again, at least till he is far away. I 
was to go again to-morrow, but now I shall 
not, * * * 

And, of course, being a woman, she went. 
Rather an abrupt change, you think? Well, I’m 
tired copying an old diary, and shall now weave 
the story my own way, only using the same 
threads, and in their original color. 

Rebecca McDonald slumbered lightly that 
night. Somehow, that broad, square-looking form 
fitted through her dreams in very fairy-like 
manner, and once, when she had fully resolved 
todream no more, she saw him in his old posi- 
tion by the jungle; and when she started to 
leave him, he beckoned to her, and she followed 
him through brambles, and thorns, and muddy 
waters; but she smiled when she awoke, for the 
phantom of her dream left her at last among 
buttercups and daisies. Ah, who among us shall 
say that the day of visions and dreams are truly 
fone? It does seem a little irreverent to speak 
of visions in connection with ourselves, when we 
temember the grandeur of those that burst upon 
the saints and prophets of old: still the spar- 
tows are His care, and may it not be that we 
fmetimes see our future foreshadowed by his 
love, if we were wise enough to read? I do not 
know, I only ask. I often think that Richter 








approached very near the character éf the Father 
when he said, ‘I love God and little children, 
for He loves the greatest and the least, the strong- 
est and the weakest.” But this is not my story. 

Strive with herself, elude herself as she might, 
the face of the stranger kept before Rebecca ail 
through her simple duties. It became the face 
of a familiar friend, and she began to think her 
hasty resolution not to visit Yosemite a very fool- 
ish one, just as we will persuade ourselves that 
things pleasant are things right. The end of all 
her musings was, that the bright September sun 
cast two human shadows on the road to Yosemite. 
She had always been her father’s companion 
before, and he would have thought very strange 
had she remained at home, so she told herself. 
Woman in the States, and woman in the West, 
is, in very many respects, a very different crea- 
tion. No thought of fear crossed the mind of Re- 
becca M‘Donald. She had grown shy of stran- 
gers, not afraid of them, unless it be with the fear 
of the antelope, that of their near approach. She 
crept cautiously into the vale, and looking search- 
ingly around, satisfied herself that no one was 
yet there. He would come again, beyond all 
doubt; his arrival was made too late, the even- 
ing previous, to enjoy the full beauties of the 
scene. She looked about for a hiding-place, and 
finally determined to climb one of the trees, and 
secrete herself in its thick foliage. She had 
learned to do all manner of Indian things, since 
she had been a daughter of the West. Her canoe 
could shoot as lightly across the stream as the 
Indian maiden’s, and her arrow was as true. 

Long did she remain in the old tree, so full of 
the music of its leaves, as the breeze kissed them 
good-morning, all unconscious that a pair of mis- 
chievous eyes were curiously watching her from 
a perch above her own. It was almost noontide 
before she wearied of her vigil; then, a little pro. 
voked at her failure, she swung gracefully down, 
and standing beneath her former throne, she 
again looked earnestly over the valley, murmur- 
ing aloud, *‘I thought he surely would come to- 
day.’’ ‘He did!’’ said a voice near her. She 
turned with a startled look at the words, and 
stood face to face with him, whom in her own 
mind she had determined to see without being 
seen. Neither spoke, for a moment, though a 
provoking smile kept dancing in his eyes. At 
last it exasperated her, and she became lofty and 
disdainful. ‘I suppose you are one of the work- 
men on the new road below here; they seldom 
invade the sanctity of this place; it has no lan- 
guage for them,” she said, speaking the last sen- 
tence in a tone that made the pronoun the second, 
instead of the third person. 
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_ “So my lady of the valley thinks appreciation 
of beauty cannot dwell in the mind of the common 
laborer.” 

“*T said it did not.” 

«Well, it amounts tothe samething. But you 
are mistaken. Sit down on this rock, while I 
prove it by a story.” 

The cool effrontery of the man almost stunned 
her, but not quite. 

She answered, curtly. 

**T don’t choose to sit down.” ; 

**You don’t? “Well, I do, with your permis- 
sion,’’ and, without waiting for a reply, he sat 
down on a rock at her feet. She was too much 
surprised tospeak, and stood watching him as we 
do some strange phenomenon in nature, vaguely 
wondering what would come next. ‘I knew an 
Irishman once, a rough, ignorant man, who did 
not know his alphabet, for whom nature was 
always singing a poem, either grand or sweet. 
Many a time I’ve seen him stand, with tear-filled 
eyes, watching the shadows come and go on the 
waters. Had he no appreciation of the beauti- 
ful? What say you? What do you think 
now?” 

“T think you are the veritable king of impu- 
dence. Good-morning, sir,” and bowing, she was 
gone. 

But he cried after her, 

‘Stop, maiden of Yosemite; I’ve a message 
for thee.” 

He could not repress a ripple of fun in his ac- 
cents, and her haughtiness did not abate, though 
she stopped to listen. It takes a very good phi- 
losopher to enjoy being laughed at. 

He said, 

“T’ve read, in a certain good book, that those 
who give the stranger meat and drink, and kindly 
words, inherit blessings.’’ 

‘And I’ve read, in that same book, that he 
who adds one jot or title to its words shall in- 
herit curses.’’ Before the merry laugh her an- 
swer called forth had died out, she was gone. 
She went on toward her home, thoroughly vexed 
with him, yet much pleased, almost liking him. 
You know she belonged to the same strange, con- 
tradictory humanity, that you and I do; and, 
besides, she had been too long in the far West to 
be as much shocked at lack of formality, as she 
would have been a little year ago. If he was 
‘¢pert, and chipper, and sassy,’’ as they would 
have said in her old home, so were the very birds; 
still, it would never do, she thought, to let him 
suspect that his impudence had impressed her 
pleasantly, no matter how much in keeping with 
the great prairies and hills it might be. There- 
fore, she left him. I would not be bold enough 








ee 
to say she thought of meeting him again. he 
was a woman, and they do not think of theg 
things. It is all beautiful, graceful accident with 
them. Her ride home was a very slow, though 
not a long one, and the shadows of evening wer 
falling peacefully over her home—her beautify] 
tabin home, when she neared it. She loved the 
wild roses of the West, and had trained them all 
around her cabin, and they rewarded her by 
binding the rugged logs in their close embrace, 
as nature always does reward us when we loye 
and pet her. 

Rebecca M‘Donald was not a beautiful girl; but 
she was at peace, just then, with all the world, 
and there’s something about a look of peace, 
which fascinates us like the waters of a calm, 
still lake. She was very contented, very full of 
herself, as she entered the door, murmuring 4 
little song. She did not see the man beside the 
window, until he spoke, saying, with a smile, 
‘The stranger has come for his salt.” 

She forgot to be haughty, in her surprise, and 
exclaimed, 

‘How is it that I left you below in the valley 
and find you here? You are not aspirit ?” 

““No, only a son of humanity, a happy one, 
too, in finding so fair and sweet a flower, where 
he did not think they grew. Let us be friends, 
Rebecca McDonald. I will give you letters, 
proving, at least, my social equality with your- 
self. Isaw your name on this box of pansies, 
and ask no more; for Jimmie Monare, whose 
life fluttered out one week ago to-day, told me, 
in his boyish, enthusiastic way, of his cousin 
Rebecca, who lived somewhere on the prairie. 
I’ve been here sometime. I found a nearer path, 
as I returned, after following you home, last 
night. I did follow you home, for at first I could 
scarcely believe you veritable flesh and blood; 
your face and your song burst upon me so sud- 
denly. You will pardon me? You will be my 
friend ?’’ 

His honest eyes looked straight into hers, 
he extended his hand. 

“Yes, I'll be your friend,” and she gave him 
her hand. 

There’s no use in writing a longer story. You 
all know how they wandered through all the 
autumn; Rebecca McDonald and Richard Ray, 
those two, so satiated with solitude; how she 
wore the wild flowers in her hair; how he 
guided the little boat over the water ; and finally 
how they stood together beside the waterfall in 
Yosemite, while the man of God pronounced the 
awfully beautiful words that joined them toge 
ther ‘for better, for worse, till death did them 


part.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 290. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Rora Jessup stood by her father’s bed, white 
saghost, and coldasastone. Herstep, usually 
slight, had fallen heavily on the floor as she 
entered the room—so heavily that the sick man 
started in his bed, afraid of some unwelcome in- 
musion. The room was darkened, and he did 
not see how pale his child was, even when she 
stood close to him. 

“Did you see him? Did you tell him to keep 
a close lip? Does he know that I would be 
hacked to pieces rather than harm him? Why 
don’t you speak, Ruth !” 

«I saw him, father; but that was all,”’ an- 
swered the girl, in a low, husky voice, that 
sounded unnatural to him. 

“That was all? Did you not give him my own 
words ?”’ 

“No, father! Another person was with him. 
[had no power to speak.”’ 

The old man groaned, and gave an impatient 
grip at the bed-clothes. 

“Twill get up. I will go myself 

With the words on his lips, the old man half- 
rose, and fell back upon his pillow with a gasp 
of pain. 

“Oh, father! do not try to move. 
you so!’’ said Ruth, bending over him. 

“But he must be told. That young -man 
threatens us. He must be told! So rash—so 
young. He might——- Oh!’’ 

“Father! father! You are killing yourself!” 

“No, no, child! I must not do that. Never 
was a poor old man’s life of so much consequence 
#3 mine is now.”’ 

Ruth bent over him, and he saw that she was 
silently crying. 

“Oh, father! what would I do—what would I 
do?” she sobbed. 

The old man’s eyes filled with pity. 

“Aye. What would you? But Iam not dead 
yet. There, there! wipe your eyes. We shall 
live to go away from this dreary place, and 
take the trouble with us—the trouble and the 
shame.” 


” 


It hurts 


Jessup’s face. She drew her slender figure up- 
right. 
“Shame! 


let you say that. 


No father! Sick or well, I will not 
No shame has fallen upon us!” 
“Ruth! Ruth! You say this?” 

‘‘Father, I swear it! I, who tremble at the 
sound of an oath, knowing how sacred a thing it 
is. I swear it by my mother, whois in heaven!” 
The old man reached up his arms, and drew 
the girl down to his bosom, which was heaving 
with great wave-like sobs. 

“*My child! my child! my own—own 

He murmured these broken words over her. 
He patted her shoulder; he smoothed her hair 
with his great, trembling hand. His sobs shook 
the bed, and a rain of tears moistened his pillow 

*¢ You believe me, father ?”’ 

*« Would I believe your mother, could she speak 
from her place by the great white throne? The 
mother you have sworn by !”” 

‘¢ The mother I have sworn by,’’ repeated Ruth, 
lifting her eyes to Heaven. 

“Thank God! Thank God! 
child! my child!’ 

The locked agony, which was not all physical 
pain, went out of the old man’s face then. His 
eyes softened, his lips relaxed; a deep, long 
breath heaved his chest. After this, he lay upon 
his pillow, weak as a child, and smiling like one. 

Thus Ruth watched by him for an hour; but 
her face was contracted with anxiety, that came 
back upon her after the calm of her father’s rest. 
She had told him the truth, yet how much was 
kept back. There was no shame to confess; but 
oh! how much of sorrow to endure. Danger, 
too, of which Hurst should be warned. But how, 
with that fair woman by his side—how could any 
one approach him with counsel or help. 

Jessup stirred on his pillow. An hour of re- 
freshing sleep had given him wonderful strength. 
That surgeon, when he took the bullet from his 
chest, had not given him half the relief he had 
found in the words which Ruth had uttered. 
But out of those words came subjects for reflec- 
tion, when his brain awoke from its slumbers. If 





Ah, Ruth! my 





A flash of fire shot through the pallor of Ruth 


Ruth spoke truly, what object could have led to 
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his own wounds. Why had young Hurst as- 
-saulted him, if there was nothing to conceal—no 
vengeance to anticipate? Then arose a vague 
consciousness that all was not clear in his own 
mind regarding the events of that night. The 
darkness of midnight lay under those old cedars 
of Lebanon. He had seen the figure of a man 
under theis branches that night, but not the 
face. A little after though, when the bullet had 
struck him, and he was struggling up from the 
ground, he did see a face on the verge of the 
moonlight, looking that way. That face was Wal- 
ton Hurst. Then all was black. He must have 
fainted. 

But how had the young man been wounded? 
There had been a struggle; Jessun remembered 
that. Perhaps he had wrested the gun from his 
assailant, and struck back in the first agony of 
his wound; but of that he had no certainty—a 
sharp turn, and one leap upon the dark figure, 
was all he could remember. 

What motive was there for all this? Better 
than his own life had he loved the family of Sir 
Noel Hurst—the young heir most of all. What 
cause of enmity had arisen up against him, where 
he had been most faithful, and always a favored 
retainer. Ah, if he could but see the youngman. 

But that was impossible. Both were siricken 
down, and Ruth had failed to carry the message 
of conciliation and caution that had been en- 
trusted to her. Even when writhing under a 
sense of double wrong, his love for the young 
man had come uppermost; and in the desperate 
apprehension inspired by young Storms, he had 
urged Ruth to go and warn the heir. 

In health he might not have done this; for, 
though anything but a vindictive man, Jessup 
was proud in his manly way, and would have 
shrunk from that means of reassuring the man 
who had hurt him; but there was still occasional 
riots of fever in his brain, and in the terror brought 
on him by Storms, he had forgotten all the rest. 
Indeed he had been incapable of cool reasoning 
from the first; but his affectionate nature had 
acted for itself. 





Now, when the pressure of doubt regarding his 
own child was removed from his brain, a quick 
reaction of the reasoning powers came on, which } 
threatened to excite his nerves into continued 
restlessness. He was constantly pondering over ; 
the subject of that attack, and the morning found 
him dangerously wakeful. 

** My child.” 

Ruth, who had been resting in an easy chair, 
was by his side in an instant. 

‘‘IT am here, father, but you have not slept. 
How bright your eyes are!’’ 





‘Ruth, have I been out of my head again » 
did you say something in the night that lif, 
the stone from my heart? Is it all or half, 
dream ?” 

“*T told you only the truth, father.”’ 

“Ah, but that truth was everything. It may 
change everything.” 

**Do not talk so eagerly, father, the doctg 
will scold me when he comes.” 

“Let him scold. You have done me mon 
good, child, than he ever can; but you look won 
out, your eyes have dark stains under them.” ° 

‘“‘T shall be better now,’ answered the poor 
girl, turning her face away. 

“Ah, yes, everything will turn out right s 
soon as I can see him. Anyway, my lips shall 
never tell a word of it. All the courts in th 
world could not draw that out of me. He though 
I was doubting him—that I meant to harm him, 
may be. Youth is so quick to act—so quick!” 

‘Oh, father, did he—did he do it?” cried 
Ruth, with a quick, passionate outburst. 

‘‘ Have I not said that nothing should make 
me answer that, lass? No one shall hurt the 
young master with my he'p.” 

Ruth questioned her father no more. His 
words had confirmed her worst fears. It seemed 
to her as if all the world had arrayed itself 
against her feeble strength. But one ray of 
light broke through her troubles. Her father 
was better. He evidently believed in her. The 
bitter pain had all gone out from his heart. He 
smiled upon her when she left the room, and 
tasted of the breakfast she prepared for him with 
something like a return of appetite. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Norston’s Rest had its village lying within 
mile of the park gate, mostly inhabited by the 
better sort of small tradespeople, with laborers’ 
cottages scattered here and there on the oul- 
skirts, with more or less picturesqueness. There 
was also one or two minor factories in the neigh- 
borhood, and among their operatives the publio 
house found its principal support. 

One evening, just after the heir of Norston 
Rest and its gardener were taken up wounded 
and insensible in the park, a party of these ope 
ratives were assembled in the public room, talk- 
ing over the exciting news. Among them was 


young Storms, who, as the son of a tenant on the 
estate, was referred to and called upon for in- 
formation more frequently than seemed pleasant 
to him. 

‘‘How should I know,” he said, “the whole 
thing happened in the night, and whoever did it 
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was not likely to call on me as a witness. Be- 
sides, who says that there was any witness but 
the young heir and the old man himself, or that 
jt wasn’t a chance slip of the trigger ?” 

Ahoarse laugh followed this speech, and the 
pewter drinking-cups were set down with a dash 
of derision as one after another took it up. 

«A chance slip of the trigger! Ha, ha, ha! 
Who ever heard tell of a gun going off of itself 
and killing two men; one at the muzzle and 
fother with the stock,” exclaimed one. ‘‘ Most 
of us here have handled a gun long enough to 
know better than that. Come, come, mon, tell 
us summat about it, for, if any mon knows, it’s 

el’.”” 

«J,” said Dick, lifting both hands in much 
astonishment, while his face gave sinister con- 
firmation of the charge. ‘‘ How should I know? 


What should bring me into that part of the park ?° 


Poachers don’t creep so near the houses as 
that.”’ 

“But you were out, some one said, that night, 
and you never gave the lie to it.”’ 

“Well, and if I was, what should bring me to 
the cedars, lying straight in the way between the 
Rest and Jessup’s cottage? No poacher was 
likely to be there.” 

This was said with a covert smile, well calcu- 
hited to excite suspicion of some secret know- 
ledge which the young man was keeping back. 

“T know.” 

Dick Storms half leaped from his chair, but 
sat down again instantly; casting a swift glance 
at the bar-maid, who was apparently occupied in 
changing some of the empty pewter cups with 
others that were full. 


Had she really spoken tohim? How dull and 


‘ unconscious her face seemed under the shadow 


of those long curls that drooped down each side 
of it. 

Dick pushed his empty cup toward her, look- 
ing keenly in her face, as he said, 

“You forget me.” 

There was a subtle thrill of persuasion in his 
Wiec, some meaning far deeper than his words 
that turned the girl’s averted look to his own. 

“No,” she answered, almost in a whisper, ‘it 
ig not me that forgets.” 

Dick breathed again ; a tone of reproach had 
broken through the hard composure of her first 
speech. In reaching forth his cup he managed 
to touch the girl’s hand. She drew it back with 
sjerk, and flashed a startling glance at him. 

“What can it mean? ‘What does the girl 
know? Something, or her face lies more boldly 
than her tongue ever did,’ he thought, with 
§fowing uneasiness, as the bar-maid disappeared 





in the tap-room. Meantime the conversation had 
been going on among the other occupants of the 
room. 

“The doctor says that it may go hard with 
Jessup. One was saying, ‘the ball went clear 
through him.’ As for the young master——” 

‘Ah, he will be all right in a day or two 
There was no great hurt; nothing but a blow on 
the head, which laid him out stark awhile, and 
left him crazy as a loon; but that is nothing like 
a hole through the body.” 

“If Jessup should die, now,’’ said another. 

‘Why, then, there would be a sharp look-out 
for the murderer. Now Sir Noel will have no- 
thing done.” 

«¢ There may be a reason for that,’’ said Storms, 
coming forward, and speaking in a sinister whis- 
per. ‘It is an evil bird—you know the rest.’ 

The man, thus addressed, lifted the newly- 
filled pewter cup to his mouth and drank deeply, 
giving Dick a long, significant look over the 
rim. 

‘« Least said soonest mended,”’ he answered, in 
a low voice, wiping the foam from his lips. “At 
any rate, where the family up there is concerned, 
Sir Noel is not likely to make a stir in the mat- 
ter; and as for Jessup——’’ 

«‘ Jessup is a stubborn fool,’’ said Storms, vi- 
ciously. 

‘* Not if Sir Noel makes it worth his while. I 
would rather have a hundred gold sovereigns in 
my pocket any day than see a dashing, hand- 
some youngster like that hung: though it would 
be a rare sight in Old England.” 

“Yes, a rare sight. I would go half across 
England to look on. A rare sight !” said Storms, 
rubbing his thin hands with horrid glee. “ Only, 
as you say, old Jessup loves gold better than 
vengeance. If he had died now——” 

‘Why, then, there would be no evidence, you 
see.” 

“Don’t you be so sure of that,’’ said Storms; 
‘* but he may die yet. Men don’t get up so readily 
with bullet-holes through them. He may, and 
then——”’ 

Here the young man took his refilled cup from 
the bar-maid, and began to sip its contents, drop 
by drop, as if it had a taste of vengeance he was 
prolonging to the utmost. 

The girl watched him, and a smile crept over 
her mouth. 

“Here, drink with me, lass,’’ he said, holding 
the cup toward her. ‘Drink with me, and fill 
again; there is enough for us both.” 

‘‘No,” said the girl, pushing the cup away ; 
**not here or now.” 

Storms saw that the men around his portion 
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of the table were occupied, and spoke to her in 
a swift, low voice, 

‘*When and where ?” 

The girl gave her head a toss, and moved down 
the table, casting a look of triumph over her 
shoulder, which made the young man cringe in 
his seat. Directly she came back, and leaning 
so close to him that her curls touched his face, 
casting dark shadows there, whispered sharply, 

««To-night, after the house is closed, I want to 
see you, face to face, just once more.” 

“That will do, I will be there,’’ whispered 
Storms, and a nice time I shall have of it, he 
thought, with some apprehension. 

“A fine lass, that,” said one of the factory 
operatives, as the bar-maid moved across the 
room, with the force and rude grace of a leopard- 
ess. ‘‘A kin to the mistress here, isn’t she—a 
cousin ?”’ 

The man spoke loud enough for others to 
hear, and followed the girl with bold, admiring 
eyes. 

Storms answered him with sneering sarcasm. 
He felt this to be imprudent, but could not sup- 
press the venom of his nature, even when his 
heart was quaking with terror. 

‘¢She is akin to no one here, unless 

He was about to say, after a coarse fashion, 
‘¢unless the girl has one among us;”’ but checked 
himself, and ended his speech more cautiously— 
‘sunless she has kinsfolk that none of us ever 
heard of.’ 

‘« But where did she come frem?” questioned 
the man, who was greatly interested in the singu- 
lar girl, ‘‘Such black hair and eyes should be 
of some strange land. There is nothing English 
about her but her speech. Look how dark her 
face is; the color burns through it like wine.” 

“«Now that she looks fierce,” said another. 
«‘Some one has fired up her temper. Happen 
will find himself the worse for it. The fellows 
are shy of angering her, take my word on that. 
She has a quick hand, and a sharp tongue; but 
her bright, comely face brings customers to the 
house. A tidy girlis Martha Hart. Only keep 
the right. side of her, that’s all.” 

Just then the bar-maid came back into the 
room. There was something in her appearance 
that might have reminded one of Ruth Jessup, 
could the soul of a wild animal have harbored in 
the form of that beautiful girl, The same raven 


” 





hair, and large brown eyes; the same rich com- 
plexion, joined to features coarser, sensuous, and 
capable of expressing many vile passions that 
Ruth could not have imagined. As she stood, 
with a sort of easy grace, the purely physical re- 
semblance was remarkable; but when she moved 





or spoke, it was gone. Then the coarse natuy 
came out, and overwhelmed the imagination, 

‘Where did she come from?”’ asked Marths’s 
new admirer. 

‘* Better ask her yourself,’ answered Storms, 
absolutely jealous that any one should admire thy 
beauty he had begun to loathe. 

“T will,’ said the man, and, leaving the table, 
he approached Martha with a jaunty exhibition 
of gallantry, which she received with a lofty 
stare, and walked back into the bar. 

Storms broke into a laugh, and followed the 
girl into her retreat, where he held 2 few wor 
with her, and left the house. When he was quite 
gone, the company fell into more general conyep 
sation. 

‘‘No wonder,’’ said one, ‘‘the young man jg 
put about so. Old Jessup was as good as his 
father-in-law, and, of course, he feels it. Then 
there is a story going that the young heir waso'e 
sweet on pretty Ruth, the daughter, and that, no 
doubt, has made more bitterness. For my part, 
I think the young man bears it uncommonly 
well.” 

‘¢Uncommonly well,” answered another. “This 
poaching in our cottages, whenever a young face 
happens to grow comely there, is a shame thatno 
man should put up with. I shouldn’t wonderif 
Jessup had made a stand against it, and gots 
bullet through him for interfering. Our young 
lords make nothing of putting an old man aside, 
when he dares to stand between a pretty daughter 
and harm. But see how the law waits for them, 
Had it been Storms, now, he would have been in 
jail, waiting forthe Assizes. Yet who could have 
blamed him. The girl was his sweetheart, ands 
winsome lass she is. When Storms is wedded to 
her i? 

‘Wedded to her! Who are you talkingabout?” 
questioned Martha, coming fiercely up to thetable 
“‘Not Dick Storms and old Jessup’s girl. They 
are nothing to each other, I tell you, and never 
will be—never! Take my word for it, Dick 
Storms is not for a bit of painted flesh like her. 
Why she wouldn’t know how to draw a potof 
beer for his work-people? Think you the lad has 
no thrift? But then what should you know ofs 
man like him?” 

**Hoity-toity! Lies the wind in that quar 
ter,” cried one of the oldest customers, laughing, 
‘Well, I had begun to suspicion it.” 

‘Suspicion what? If it is that I cared for 
Dick Storms two snaps of my finger, you are aw- 
fully mistaken. There is your beer, mon; let it 
stop your mouth till more sense comes into it 
Just let Dick Storms and me alone, if you know 
what is good for you.” 
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This outburst was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and a loud rattling of pewter. This was an 
oration Martha expected, and enjoyed to the full. 
Half her value to the public house lay in her 
quick wit and saucy expression. Even the fierce 
passions into which she was sometimes thrown, 
amused the rude men who frequented that room, 
and enticed them there quite as much as the beer 
they drank. 

«Happen,”’ said one of the men, enjoying the 
gene, “‘Happen, young Storms may change his 
mind now. In his case, I should.”’ 

“Thank you, if that is meant for me,” an- 
swered Martha. ‘‘Iam not one'to take the leav- 
ings of a baby like Ruth Jessup. Dick Storms 
knows as much.” 

“Tt may be that which makes him so anxious 
to wed the girl off hand.” 

Martha turned deadly white, and specks of 
foam flew to her lips. Tossing back the curls 
from her face, she turned upon the man, 

“Do you mean that ?” 

“Of course, I mean it.” 

“That Dick Storms and Ruth Jessup are to be 
wed. Speak out. Is that what you mean?’ 

“Mean? Why, lass, there is not a man here } 
who does not know it. Ask him if you can’t be- 
lieve us,’’ was the half-timed answer. 

“T will!’ answered the girl, between her white 
teeth. ‘‘That is the very question I mean to put 

to him before the sun rises.” 

These words were uttered in a hiss so low and 
broken that no one heard it. She was silent 
after that, and went about her work sullenly. 








CHAPTER IX. 

Tue park at Norston’s Rest was divided by a 
swift stream, that flowed into it from the distant 
uplands into a paradise and picturesque wilder- 
ness. Jessup’s cottage was within the cultivated 
portion; but its upper windows overlooked a 
small but deep lake, formed by a ravine, and the 
hollows of a rocky ledge, into which the mountain 
stream emptied itself, in a flashing cataract, and 
after filling this natural reservoir, glided off down 
the valley, turning some water-wheels in its pro- 
gress, which gave the operatives I have spoken of 
employment. 

Nothing could be more wild and picturesque, 
than this little lake, embosomed, as it was, with 
thrifty evergreens, fine old trees, and rocks, to 
which the ivy clung in luxuriant draperies. At 
its outlet, where the sun shone most of the day, 
wild hyacinths and mats of blue violets empur- 
pled the banks before they appeared in any other 
place, and a host of summer flowers kept up the 





blossom season sometimes long after leaf-fall. 
Near this spot, the brightest of all the wilder- 
ness, stood an old summer-house, built by some 
former lord of the Rest. Jessup had trained wild 
roses among the ivy that completely matted the 
old building together, and around its base had 
allowed the bush grasses to grow uncut, casting 
their seed, year by year, until the most thrifty 
reached to the ballustrades of a wooden balcony 
that partly overhung the lake in its deepest 
part. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than this 
old building, when the moon shone down upon 
it, and kindled up the waters beneath it, with 
a brightness more luminous than silver. The 
shivering ivy, the flickering shadows of a great 
tree, that drooped long, protecting branches over 
it, formed a picture that any artist would have 
got up at midnight to look upon, though a more 
practical man might have pronounced its old tim- 
bers unsafe, and its position, half perched on a 
rock, with its balcony over the water, dangerous 
as they were picturesque. 

Be this as it may, two persons stood within this 
building, after eleven o’clock, revealed by the 
same moon that had looked down on those two 
wounded men on the night this story began. It 
was curved like the blade of a sicklethen. Now, 
its rounded fullness flooded the whole wilderness, 
breaking up its darkness into massive shadows, 
ell the blacker from contrast with the struggling 
light. 

The waterfall at the head of the lake was so 
far off that its noise gave no interruption to tho 
voices of these two persons when they met, for 
one, the man, had arrived earlier than the other, 
and lay apparently asleep on one of the fixed 
seats, when Martha Hart came in, breathless with 
fast walking, and gave forth sharp expletives of 
rage when she supposed the summer-house empty. 

“‘Not here. The wretch—the coward! Iknew 
it—I knew it! He never meant to come. This 
isn’t the first time. Does he think I will trapse 
all this way, and wait for him? If I do, may 
J—— Ha!” 

The girl stopped at the door, through which 
she was angrily renassing, with the invective cut 
short on her lips, 

“Hallo! Is it you, Mat, my girl? I began to 
think you wasn't coming, and lay down for a 
snoose. But, upon my soul, I was dreaming 
about you all the time. Come hither, lass.’’ 

‘Here you are!’’ said the girl, coming slowly 
back. ‘ How was one to know—lying there like 
alog. That isn’t the way one expects to be met 
after a walk like this!” 


“Why, what’s the matter? The walk is just 
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nothing. No trouble in getting out though?” 
questioned Dick, anxiously. 

“‘T’ve had trouble in everything; nothing but 
trouble, since I first knew you, Dick Storms, and 
I’ve just come to tell you, that, according to my 
idea, you are a treasonable, traitorous scoun- 
drel.”’ 

** Martha Hart!’ 

‘Cut that off short, Dick. I come here to have 
my say, and nothing more. From this night out 
you and Tare two. Rememberthat. I’m not to 
be taken in a second time.” 

Dick Storms arose from the bench, and shook 
himself, as if he had really been asleep. 

‘‘What on earth are you grumbling about, 
Martha Hart? What has a fellow been doing, 
that you come down upon him with a crash like 
this, after keeping him on the wait in this damp 
hole till his limbs are stiff as ramrods!” 

“They'll be stiffer before I’m fool enough to 
come here again, you may be sure of that.” 

“Hoity-toity! What’s the row? Who has 
forgotten to fee the bar-maid, I wonder? Or is 
it that the mistress suspects her of stealing out at 
night—mayhap oftener than I know of.” 

The young man said this in a half-jeering tone, 
that drove the girl wild. 

“You say that! You dare to say that, Dick 
Storms !’’ drawing her wrathful face close to his, 
till both their evil countenances were defined by 
the moonlight. ‘TI tell you now that such words 
are as much as your life is worth.” 

Dick Storms laughed, sunk both hands into the 
pockets of his velveteen jacket, and laughed again, 
leaning against the wall of the old summer-house. 

“There, there, Martha? Enough of that! I 
don’t want to be tempted into doing you a harm ; 
far from it. But neither man nor woman must 
threaten Dick Storms. No one but a lass he is 
sweet upon would dare do it.”’ 

“Dare! I like that!” 

“But I don’t like it, Matt. 
me what this is all about.” 

“IT don’t like the way you are going on, Dick 
Storms.” 

“You have said that before, more times than I 
can count.”’ 

‘““T don’t like the way folks taJk about you.’’ 

“Asif I could help that. But what do they 
say?” 

“You know, as well as I do, that it is every- 
where about that you are to wed with old Jessup’s 
lass, yonder.’’ 

“*But you know that there isn’t a word of truth 
in it.” 


“Not true! 


Once for all, tell 


Not true! Oh, Dick Storms, I 


have seen with my own eyes.” 


Martha lifted her finger threateningly, ang 
shook it close to the young man’s face. 

“Well, what have you seen ?”’ questioned Dick, 
a little hoarsely ; and even in the moonlight the 
girl could see that a slow palor stole over his facg, 
She laughed aloud, and, leaning forward, whis 
pered something in his ear. 

He started back a pace, then turned upon her, 
The sharp cunning of his nature rose uppermost; 
he spoke to her low and earnestly. 

“‘Then you must know that I don’t want the 
lass, and wouldn't take her at any price. “That 
fact comes out of the other, which I deny, roo 
and stock, remember.’’ 

‘‘Mayhap you deny going to the gardeners 
cottage that evening?’ 

“No, 1 don’t. Why should I? If you were 
set on watching me, so much the better. I wish 
you had listened to every word I said to her; 
hating her as you do, it would have done you 
good, and set all this nonsense at rest.” 

“But you went?” 

«‘Yes, I went.” 

« And—and——”’ 

«And told her, then and there, that nothing 
should force me to wed her. She had set the 
old man and the young master to nagging me 
about it. Neither they nor she gave me an hour's 
peace.” 

“Oh, Dick! Dick! Is this true?’ 

‘“« But for my promise to you, lass, I might have 
given in——” 

“Promise! I don’t care that for promises,” 
cried the girl, tearing a leaf of ivy from a spray 
that had crept through the broken window, and 
dashing it to the floor, ‘I want you to love me 
better than all the world beside. No halving, 
Dick. I want that, and nothing else.” 

«And haven’t you got it. When did you see 
me walking out with her, or meeting her here 
like this?” 

‘¢ Mayhap she wouldn’t come?” 

**Wouldn’t she?” 

Dick gave out a chuckling laugh, and re 
peated the audacious insinuation, ‘ Wouldn't 
she?” 

Martha threw off her defiant attitude, and the 
sharp edge left her speech, which became almost 
appealing. 

“Did you now, Dick? Was it for my sake?” 

“«T won’t answer you, lass; you don’t deserve 
it, suspicioning a fellow like that.” 

“Oh, Dick, I am so sorry.” 

“Yes, after pushing me on to—to anything 
rather than be nagged, at home and up yonder, 
about wedding with the girl, you come here with 





your. scolding and threats. I tell you, Martha 
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Hart, its enough to drive a man into marrying 
wt of hand.”’ 

“No, no, Dick! You wouldn’t do that.” 

«J don’t know.” 


«You don’t know ?” 

«Tf you ever try this on again, I may. One 
doesn’t stand threats, even from the sweetheart 
he loves better than everything else—that is, if 
heis a man worth having.” 

«But I didn’t threaten you, Dick? I only—” 

“Said what you must never say again, if you 
don’t want to see me wedded down in yon church, 
with a farm of my own, and a fortune of two 
hundred pounds waiiing, which they are willing 
to pay down, and ask no questions. A pretty 
lass pining for me too.” 

“Pretty! Oh, Dick, now this is too bad! 
Pretty, when I am the very pattern of her, every 
oe says, with an air of my own that makes me 
squeen to her. You have told me so a hundred 
times, to say nothing of the others.” 

“And I have told you the truth, else they 
would have had me fast before this. Both the 
young master and the old man were threatening 
me with the law that night. You might have 
heard them.” 

“No. I was not near enough.” 

“Well, they did though, and but for you, I 
might have given in.” 

“But you never—never will !’’ 

“So long as you keep quiet, I'll stand out.” 

“Oh, Dick, no mouse was ever so 4uiet as I 
will be. Now say, was it all for my sake ?’’ 

“What else could it be?” 

“IT don’t know. Only it is so strange, and all 
forme too. Dick, Dick! I will die before 
You understand—I will die first.’’ 

“That is my own brave lass. Now you are 
like yourself, Matt, and we can part friends— 
better friends than ever.” 

“Part; but it is not so late,” 

“But the moon is light, and you will be seen 
by the village people. They must have no jibes 
to cast on my wife when you and I are wed.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed in the moonlight, which 
came broadly through a glass door that led upon 
the old wooden balcony. 

A smile crept over Dick’s subtle lips. He was 
rather proud of his victory over this beautiful 
Amazon. The brilliant loveliness of her face in 
the softening light, was so like that of Ruth Jes- 
sup, that he astonished the handsome virago by 
taking her head between his hands, and kissing 
her with passionate suddenness. 

His heart recoiled from this caress the next 
moment, as the prodigal son may have loathed 
the husks he eat, when he was famishing for corn ; 








but Martha sat down upon the hard wooden seat 
and covering her face with both hands, broke into 
a passion of delicious tears. 

This outbreak of tenderness annoyed the young 
man, who was hating himself for this apostacy 
from the only pure feeling that had ever ennobled 
his heart, and he said, almost roughly, 

“Come, come, lass, there is nothing to ery 
about ; I am sorry, that’s all” 

“Sorry,” repeated the girl, lifting her happy, 
tearful face into the moonlight. ‘Ah, well, I 
will go home, now. Good-night, Dick, if you 
will not go with me a little way.” 

‘We must not be seen together,’’ answered 
Dick, opening the door for her to pass out; 
‘only remember, I have trusted you.” 

The girl went to the door, hesitated a moment, 
and stepped back. 

‘* Kiss me again, Dick. 
what I promised.” 

“Don’t be foolish, girl,” said Dick, stooping 
his head that she might kiss him. ‘‘ You women 
are all alike; give them an inch and they will 
take an ell. There, there; good-night.”’ 

Dick stood behind the half-open door, and 
watched the bar-maid as she took the little path 
which led to the very postern gate which Ruth 
had used on the morning of her wedding-day. 
A key to this gate had been entrusted to the 
young man in his character of amateur game- 
keeper, and he had duplicated it for the girl who 
had just left him. 

When Martha was quite beyond his vision; 
Dick retired back into the summer-house, and 
seemed to examine ff ‘with strange scrutiny. 
There was but one window, and that was a single 
sash that opened into the balcony, answering for 
a second door, and was quite sufficient to light 
the little apartment within. Through this win- 
dow the moonlight fell like a square block of 
marble, barred with shadows. To Dick it took 
the form of a tombstone lying at his feet, and he 
stepped back with a sort of horror, as if some evil 
thought of his had hardened into stone which he 
dared not tread upon, and going cautiously around 
it, and gliding along the wall, but with his eyes 
turned that way, he escaped from the building 


It shall be the seal of 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘¢Srr Noet, old Storms is here, wanting to see 
you about something important, he says.” 

Sir Noel Hurst was sitting in his library, look- 
ing and feeling more like his old self than he 
had done for days. 

**T will see him presently,”’ he said, almost 
smiling, ‘‘ but not quite yet. Tcll him to wait.’ 
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The servant retired, and Sir Noel began to 
walk up and down the room, rubbing his white 
hands in a gentle, caressing way, as if some joy- 
ous feeling at his heart found expression in the 
movement. The physician had just left him, 
with an assurance that the son and. heir for 
whose life he had trembled, was now out of dan- 
ger. He had heard, too, that William Jessup 
was slowly improving, and the burden of a fear- 
ful anxiety was so nearly lifted from his heart 
that he saw the fair form of Lady Rose coming 


through the flower-garden, beneath his window, !, 


with a smile of absolute pleasure. A flight of 
stone steps led to the balcony beneath the win- 
dow, and the young lady lingered near them, 
looking up occasionally, as if she longed to as- 
cend, but hesitated. 

“Sweet girl! Fair, noble girl,” thought Sir 
Noel, as he looked down upon the lovely picture 
she made, standing there, timid as a child, with 
a glow of freshly-gathered flowers breaking 
through the muslin of her over-skirt, which she 
usedas an apron. ‘‘God grant that everything 
may become right between them, now.” 

Sir Noel stepped to the window with these 
thoughts in his mind, and beckoned+the young 
lady to come up. She caught a glance of his 
face, and her own brightened, as if a cloud had 
been swept from it. She came up the steps 
swiftly, and paused before the window which Sir 
Noel flung open. 

««T saw the doctor, but dared not ask him. You 
will tell me, Sir Noel; but I feel what the news 
is. You would not have called me had it been 
more than I—than we could bear.” 

*“‘T would not, indeed, dear child. God knows 
if I could endure all this trouble alone, it would 
not be so hard.” 

“‘T have been down yonder every day, Sir 
Noel; so early in the morning, sometimes, that it 
seemed as if the poor flowers were weeping with 
me. Oh, how often I have looked up here after 
the doctors went away, hoping that. you would 
have good news, and notice me.” 

‘IT saw you, child, but had no heart to make 
you more sorrowful.” 

“Did you think him so fearfully dangerous, 
then?” questioned the young lady, with terror in 
her blue eyes. ‘I tried to persuade myself that 
it was only my fears. Every morning I came 
out and gathered such quantities of flowers for 
his room, but he never once noticed them, or 
me——’’ 


“You! Have you seen him, then ?”’ 


A flood of crimson swept that fair face, and 
the white lids drooped over the eyes that sunk 
beneath his. 





«* No—no one else could arrange the flowery 
as he liked them. Once or twice—but only whey 
his eyes were closed. I never once disturbed 
him.” 

‘* Dear child, how he ought to love you.” 

Sir Noel kissed the crimson forehead, which 
drooped down to the girl’s uplifted hands, ang 
he knew that the flush which had first been on 
of maiden shame, was deepened by coming tears, 

‘There, there, my child, we must not grieve 
when the doctors give us hope for the first time, 
He is sleeping, they tell me, a calm, natura) 
sleep. Go, and arrange these flowers after your 
own dainty fashion, He will notice them when 
he awakes. Already he has called the doctor by 
name.’’ 

‘Oh, guardian, dear, dear guardian, is it so?” 

The girl fell upon her knees by a great easy- 
chair that stood by, and the blossoms, no longer 
supported by her hand, fell in glowing masses 
around her as she gave way to such happy sobs 
as had never shaken her frame before. At last 
she looked up, smiling through her tears. 

“Is it really, really true?’’ she questioned, 
shaking the drops from her face. 

‘Go, and see for yourself, Rose.” 

‘« But he might awake, he might know.” 

‘‘That an angel is in his room? Well, it wil 
do him no harm, nor you either.” 

Lady Rose looked down at the flowers that lay 
scattered around her, and gathered them into the 
muslin ef her dress again. She was smiling, 
now, yet trembling from head to foot. Would he 
know her? Would the perfume of her flowers 
awaken some memory in his mind of the days 
when they had made play-houses in the thickets, 
and pelted each other with roses, in childish war 
fare? How cold and distant he had been to her 
of late. Would he awake to his old self? Would 
she ever be able to approach him again without 
that miserable shrinking sensation ? 

‘¢ Sir Noel,” she said, ‘‘I think my own father 
would never have been so kind to me as you 
are.” 

“Tam glad you think so, child, for that was 
what I promised, him on his death-bed. That 
and more, which God grant I may be able to 
carry out.’’ 

“TI cannot remember him,” said Lady Rose, 
shaking her head, as if weary with some mental 
effort. 

‘No; he left us when you were a little child. 
But we must not talk of this now.”’ 

“I know! I know! Just a moment since I 
was in such haste. Now I feel like putting it 
off. Isn’t it strange ?”’ 

Sir Noel understood better than that fair crea 
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ture herself the significance of all these tremors 
and hesitations. Now that his first fears were at 
rest, they both touched and amused him, and a 
smile rose to his lips as she glided from the room, 
Jeaving a cloud of sweet odors behind her. 

Into this delicate perfume oid farmer Storms 
cme a few minutes after, looking stolid, grim, 
and clumsily awkward. The nails of his heavy 
shoes sunk into the carpet at every siep, and his 
germents of soiled fustian contrasted coarsely 
with the rich cushions and sumptuous draperies 
of the room. 

“Well, Sir Noel, L ve come about the lease, if 
you've no objection. It is welly up now, and I 
want your word upon it ; being o’er anxious about 
the old place, besides repairs, and the like.” 

“Why, Storms, has there been any disagree- 
ment between you and the bailiff? It has always 
been my orders that the old tenants should have 
preference.” 

“Well, as to that, Sir Noel, it isn’t so much 
the lease itself that troubles one; but Dick and I 
want it at a lighter rent, and we would like a new 
house on the grounds agin the time when the lad 
will get wed, and want a roof of his own. That 
is what we've been thinking of, Sir Noel.” 

“A new house for Dick?’’ said Sir Noel, as- 
“Why, man, your cottage is the best 
onthe place. It was built for a dower house.” 

“Aye, aye! I know that; but as our Dick 
says, no house is big enough or good enough for 
two families. The lad is looking up in the world 
abit of late. He means to take more land, and 
do business for himself, or maybe apprentice him- 
self to a lawyer.’ 

“" Indeed,” said Sir Noel. 


tonished. 


** What has he been 





doing to warrant this extraordinary start in the 
world ?”’ 

**Summet that he means to keep to himself yet 
awhile, he says, but it is sure, if things turn out 
rightly. So I want a promise of the lease, and 
all the other things, while the iron is hot. He 
told me to say nothing about it, only to ask, in a 
civil way, if the young maister had come to his 
senses yet, or was likely to. He is awful fond of 
the young master, is my son Dick, and sends me 
o’er, or comes himself to the lodge every day to 
hear about him. He would be put about sorely 
if he knew that I had let on about the house just 
yet; but I can see no good in waiting. You will 
kindly bear it in mind that we shall want a deal 
more than the lease. Dick says he’s sure to have 
it, one way or another; and a rare lad for getting 
his own will is our Dick.” 

There was something strange in the extrava- 
gance, almost insolence, of this request, that 
made the baronet thoughtful. He felt the stolid 
assumption of the old man, but did not resent it. 
Some undercurrent of apprehension kept him 
prudent. He only replied, quietly, 

“Well, Storms, the lease is not out yet. There 
is plenty of time,’’ and, with a wave of the hand, 
dismissed the old man. 

In the hall Storms was astonished to find his 
son waiting, apparently careless, though his eyes 
gleamed with suppressed wrath. He followed 
the old man out, and once under the shelter of 
the park, turned upon him. 

‘“« You old idiot, what were you doing in there?” 

“Nothing, Dick! Only asking after the young 
maister,” was the cringing reply. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SPRING FLOWERS. 





BY MARTHA BENSON. 





L 
Dear flowers of Spring, 
To me you bring 
Bright places far away ; 
Green lanes I see, 
Where bird and bee 
Make music all the day. 
IL 
By wood and stream 
I muse and dream, 
And read as in a book 
The welcome sign 
Of love divine 
In many a fairy nook. 
Ia. 
Oh, gentle flowers! 
Oh, golden hours! 
Waen Life was in its Spring, 





And love's delight 
Came warm and bright 
Hope’s celestial wing. 


Iv. 
Each tiny grief 
Was then as brief 
As short-lived, flowers, as you; 
As quickly sped 
The tears we shed 
As trembling drops of dew. 


Vv. 
As never more 
From Nature’s store 
Spring’s firstlings shall depart, 
So still shall blow, © 
Where’er we go, 
The Spring flowers of the heart. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





WE give, first, this month, a traveling costume 
for a young lady, to be made of gray alpaca, mo- 





hair, or in linen for the summer months. The 
under-skirt is very narrow, only measuring a 
trifle over three yards in width; across the front 
breadth it is simply trimmed with rows of alpaca 
braid, put on in groups of three rows; the rest of 
the skirt is ornamented with two ruffles, six 
inches deep, cut on the bias, gathered on and 


headed by three rows of the braid to correspond } , 


with the front. The Polonaise is cut double- 
breasted, and buttons down the left side from 
the neck, as seen in the design. The front of it 
is ornamented with bands of the material, one 
inch wide, bound with braid, and both sides 
finished with the buttons. The left side buttons, 


three rows of trimming, and finished with but 
tons. The back of the Polonaise has one band, 
same as those on the front, finishing the edge, tp 
which may be added a fringe, two inches deep, 
Sixteen yards of alpaca, or mohair, one piegs, 
thirty-six yards long, of alpaca braid, and threp 
dozen buttons, will be required. Of linen, twely 
to fourteen yards will be sufficient. 

Next we give a walking-suit of buff cambrig 
The under-skirt barely touches, and is further 
| furnished with button and loops near the waist, 





to shorten it when required; cut very narrow, 
; and trimmed with two plaited flounces, eight 
inches deep. including the heading; put on with 




















and the right side is made to simulate button- 
holes. The coat-sleeves has a deep cuff, with 
864 


a narrow band, one inch wide, cut on the bias; 
this is stitched down by the sewing-machine. 
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Dae 
The over-skirt is rather short and scant, and trim- 


ped with one flounce, six inches deep. There is 
s plain shiri-waist with coat-sleeves, with plaited 
mfleat the wrist. The cape, which is round, 
comes just & little below the waist, and is trim- 
medtocorrespond. A leather belt, with bag, is 
worn with this costume. Sixteen to eighteen 
yards of cambric will be necessary. Be careful 
not to make the plaiting too full, as it will be im- 
possible to iron nicely. 

Next is a pretty and simple costume for a young } 
dy for the country, made of light-blue, pink, or } 
jaf percale, and trimmed with a. darker color, 
vith @ white polka dotted pattern, put on as a 
order and heading to the deep flounce on the 
skirt proper, and as a finish to the over-skirt. 
the jacket is exceedingly stylish, cut double- 
breasted, and finished with revers of the dotted 
percale around the neck, and turned back upon 
the skirt of the jacket in front. The jacket is 
slashed at the sides and at the back. The coat- 
sleeves are cut very tight, finishing at the hand 
by an open cuff, and above that there are three 








with a dark-gray, dotted with white or black ; 
buff, with black or chocolate color, with the white 
dots. Any of these percales can be bought for 
twenty-five cents per yard. The plain colors 
are somewhat higher in price. Choice shades cost 
forty cents peryard. Four yards for the trimming 
and twelve yards for the dress, will be required. 

Another pretty percale costume is made of 
lilac or pale-green percale. The trimming is of 
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plaited ruffies of bishop lawn. Two are placed 
upon the skirt, and one upon the over-skirt. 
There is a simple shirt waist, plain on the shoul- 
ders, and gathered into a belt at the waist .The 
waist has a pretty trimming at the back of the 
neck, forming a collarette, which is made by lay- 
ing three plaits each way, at the centre of the 
back, shaping as seen in the design, and trim- 
ming with a narrow, plaited ruffle; a still nar- 
rower one finishes it at the throat, and also the 
cuff, and upon the coat-sleeves. A plaid sash, 





batons and button-holes. A light-blue percale, ' 
trim with navy-blue with the white dots. A pink, 
Vou. LXV.—25 


tying up the over-skirt on the left side, completes 
‘ this charming dress. Twelve yards of cambric, 
and six yards of bishop lawn will be required. 
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and embroide: 
silk and gold | :read 
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POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 





We give also a very simple and effective design 





for a white pique dress for a little girl of eight or 


ne RRR eee 


ten years old. The under-skirt is perfectly plain, 
The upper-skirt is attached to the Polonaise fro, 
of the waist, which terminates in a tiny-poinig 
basque at the back. The front of this is ey 
about one quarter of a yard shorter than ty 
under-skirt, while the back part of the over-skir, 
is at least an eighth of a yard longer, even afte 
it is puffed, as may be seen. All the trimmj 
for this dress is made by cutting the edge of thy 
pique into deep scallops, and binding them wi 
either black or white braid, as the taste May sug. 
gest. The trimming is put on to form a yoke, 
back and front, on the bodice. A deep caf, 
pointed in the centre, and ornamented with on 
large pearl button, trims the sleeve. A narroy 
belt of the material is attached at the sideg of 
the basque, fastened with a button to match, and 
belts in the Polonaise at the waist in front. Siz 
yards of pique, fine corded is the prettiest, and 
cost from sixty to seventy-five cents per yard. 
The newest spring costumes have nainsok 
waistcoats and aprons covered with open Eng. 
lish embroidery, and are ornamented with black 
velvet bows, and with flounces of batiste. The 
butcher-blue batistes are trimmed in the same 
style, with bands of white nainsook, embroidered 
in open work; the tabliers match the bands, being 
worked all over; the sashes that drape the pouft 
are blue velvet, embroidered with white silk. Em- 
broidery will be fashionable ; even the white woolen 
dresses, for the sea-side, are made with white silk. 
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POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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string, with inner pockets of canvas. The case 18 
edged with green silk cord, sewn on with gold 
thread, and fastened with a steel clasp. 
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IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, two designs, one for an edging, ; and crochet. This is a sort of work that can be 
he other for an insertion, both in waved braid $ taken with you when visiting an afternoon. 





COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF TWELVE YEARS. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR COSTUME FOR LITTLE GIRL. 








. 





- . 
Se emwewene?” 


Hatr or Front, [nctupina Vest. 
Hatr or Back. : 
Hatr or Sipe Bopy, Back. 
Hatr or Revers ror Front. 
Har or SLEEVE. 


No. 6. Hate or Curr. 
No. 7. Size or Burton ror Trimmtna. 

The dotted line in No. 1, shows where the 
.$ revers are to be placed. 
continuing to the back. 








The collar begins at D, 











CHATELAINE FOR SCISSORS. THREAD-CASE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





The crescent-shaped orhament is made of card- 
board, covered with pale-yellow silk, embroi- 
dered with brown purse silk and gold beads. 
Round the outside it is edged with yellow soutache 
and a fringe of gold and crystai beads. Above 
the crescent is an embroidered strip of brown 
gros-grain silk, with double lining of gauze and 
lutestring, to which is fastened a metal hook. 
Below the crescent are two strips of emboridered 
velvet, with little bars and rings of bronze to 
which the scissors are attached. 





a. 

These useful cases are made to hold silk, wool, 
or thread. A piece of silk or cashmere may be 
used for the outside. Holland is generally em- 
ployed for the lining, into which runners are 
made by rows of stitching, to pass the thread 
through. The case may,be made of any con- 
venient size. The edge is bound and ornamented 
by a line of braid fastened down by fancy button- 


he hole stitches. 869 




















KNITTED SLIPPER, FOR NEGLIGEE TOILKLT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








These pretty slippers are sometimes worn over 
thin shoes to keep the feet warm. They are 
worked in blue and white fleecy wool in a loop 
stitch, and the loops inside are intended to imi- 
tate a fur lining. Cut out a stiff paper pattern 
for the size required, and begin at/the end of the 
toe (front part.) Cast on 16 stitches of blue wool. 
Along these knit backward and forward rows, 
increasing at the end of each row te fit the pattern. 
First and 2nd rows:’ Blue wool, knitted. 3rd 
row: Blue wool, knit 2; fasten on a piece of 


. 





twelve-thread white wool, * pass it under the 
right-hand needle and wind it round the same; 
make a loop nearly an inch long, pass the thread 
over the needle, wind it round again and bring 
the wool back, holding the loop steady with the 
left thumb ; pass the last stitch knitted with blue 
wool over the two while threads on the needle— 
the arrow in illustration shows how the left-hand 
needle is to be inserted into the blue stitch—then 
knit two stitches with blue wool, draw the white 
wool across these stitches and repeat from *. 








Cut off the white wool at the end of the row. 
4th row: -All the blue stitches on the needle 
which were knitted off in the preceding row 
are now knitted off plain, and those made of 
the double white wool are slipped. 5th and 6th 
rows: Blue wool, knitted. In the 5th row the 
double stitches are knitted off as one stitch. Re- 
peat from the 3rd to the 6th row. Cast off the 
centre stitches of the upper part of the shoe, and 
work the sides in union with the front, joining 
together the marginal stitches at the heel on the 


wrong side. The sole is. knitted in the same way, 
beginning at the toe by casting on 14 stitches, 
and increasing or narrowing according to the 
pattern. When front, sides, and sole have each 
been edged with a row of double crochet in blue 
wool, sew the separate parts together on the 
wrong side, and taking on to the needle the 
marginal stitches of the shoe, knit 10 rows plain 
with white wool and east off. Finish the pattern 
by trimming the front of the shoe with a blue 
satin bow. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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te The foundation is velvet of two colors, joined { of the. velvet to hide them. The colors of the 
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together in stripes. The embroidery is shown } silk and braid must be chosen to contrast with 
inthe full size. Rock braid is put over the joins } the velvet. 
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DRAPERY FOR FRONT OF OTTOMAN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEEB. 





Materials : Cloth of various colors; Berlin wool. 

This drape is made of different pieces of cloth, 
cut in tongue shape, button-holed round with 
Lerlin wool, and sewn on to a strong piece of 
canvas the size required. The top is finished with 
a plaiting of cloth, with a narrow piece of trim- 
ming run along the middle. The points at the 
bottom are finished with a woolen tassel to match 
the stripe. The colors for the stripes can be 
chosen according to taste. A pocket is made in 











the canvas back, and buttoned on the outside. 
The opening of the pocket is bound; some of the 
tongue-shaped pieces in our design are embroi- 
dered with a little star-pattern in wool. A pretty 
design is formed by arrangement of the different 
colored pieces (see design.) These drapes are 
much used abroad for ottomans, which are placed 
in French windows—or Paris doors, as they are 
sometimes ¢alled—-to keep the draught away from 
the occupants of the seat. 
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broidered in point russe with two shades of blue 
silk. It is also ornamented with one large steel 


This design is intended for a flounce to a black 
or white net dress. It is to be darned in colored 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Hints ror THE Work-TaBLE.—We saw a very pretty 
hearth-rug, lately, which had been made in this way. Three 


strips were taken, that had been intended for fender-stools,. 


all different, and the broadest and prettiest was placed in the 
centre. Between each piece of work was a strip of dark 
velvet, the same width as the centre one, and also all round 
the rug, forming a border. It was finished off by a fringe 
of the same color as the velvet, and the whole was lined with 
dark glazed calico; the strips of work, being different in 
pattern and grounding, did not look at all unpleasing. The 
lady in whose house we saw this rug had made it up herself, 
and told us it was quite easy work, that a large needle and 
very strong thread were all that was wanted. 

We have seen small window-seats made in the following 
way. Have a board cut to the width of the strip of work you 
wish to cover it with, and to the size of the window recess; 
then stuff it to make it soft, and nail the work on with a 
gimp edging and gilt-headed nails. When this is done, 
fasten the board across the window at the height wished 
from the ground, (it ought to be rather low down,) and it 
will be a most comfortable little edge to sit upon. A good 
plan for utilizing a length of wool or bead-work is to sew it 
firmly on to cloth or velvet, and fix it on a semi-circular 
piece of stout board, which should be nailed to the wall by 
means of supports; thus forming a small half-table or large 
bracket, very useful for arranging light ornaments on. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the work should be lined, 
before sewing it to the cloth, to make it hang better. Any 
remnant of twill or rather firm material would answer. 

Nothing brightens up a room better than smart little anti- 
macassars, With colored ribbons; and these can be easily and 
economically made with squares of maslin and broad satin 
ribbon. There sHOuld be four squares, about six inches 
square, hemmed all round, and on each a pattern—flowers, 
or, stars, or some such design—should be embroidered in 
colored worsted (any scraps can be used up in this way) in 
the centre. The ribbon, which should be from four to five 
inches wide, should be cut, crossed, and sewn together in 
the centre forming a cross, The squares should then be 
fitted in at the four corners, and sewn to the ribbon. An 
edge of common lace, or a frill of muslin, should be tacked 
on all round, and finished off with little bows of narrow 
ribbon of the same color as the broad ribbon that forms the 
cross. One yard of broad ribbon is required, and about the 
same of the narrow. These muslln squares can be made 
with figured net or spotted muslin, and sometimes a small 
one may be inserted in the middle, laid on the ribbon, or by 
cutting the ribbon into four pieces of the length of the large 
squares, and the width of the small, you have the centre 
square transparent like the larger ones. We do not think 
the muslin would wash, but these squares are so easily and 
quickly made and fitted to the same ribbon, that they are 
scarcely worth the trouble of ironing and washing. 

We have seen these antimacassars made in lace squares 
(that kind of lace that is all braid in a zigzag fashion, with 
only bars and no stitches,) with bright riblions, such as 
cherry color, blue, green, pink, ete., to match the prevailing 
eolor of the furniture, and the effect was excessively pretty. 
These lace squares, with alternate squares of satin of the 
same dimensions, make very pretty table-cover borders, 
with a narrow edge of coarse lace as a border. Couvrepieds 
and little children’s bedquilts can be arranged in the same 
way. Squares of guipure d’art also look well. The antima- 
874 
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cassars should be about sixteen inches square when mai 
up, and it takes two yards and a half of the narrow lag 
to edge them round, allowing for a little fullness at tly 
corners, 


A Prerry Mantie-Piece ORNAMENT may be obtained by 
suspending an acorn, by a piece of thread tied around i, 
within half ar. inch of the surface of seme water containg 
in a vase, tumbler, or saucer, 22d allowing it to remain yw. 
disturbed for several weeks. It will soon burst open, and 
small roots will seek the water; a straight and tapering 
stem, with beautiful, glossy, green leaves, will shoot upwani 
and present a very pleasing appearance. Clestnut tree 
may be grown in the same manner, but their leaves are no 
so beautiful as those of the oak. The water should by 
changed once a month, taking care to supply water of the 
same warmth ; bits of charcoal added to it will prevent the 
water from souring. If the little leaves turn yellow, add 
one drop of ammonia to the utensil which holds the water, 
and they will renew their luxuriance. Another pretiy om 
ment is made by wetting a sponge and sprinkling it with 
canary, hemp, grass, and other seeds. The sponge should 
be refreshed with water daily, so as to be kept moist. Ina 
few days the seeds will germinate, and the sponge will soon 
be covered with a mass of green foliage. 


Piant Opors.—* An old subscriber” wishes to know what 
flowers are the most odorous. Our correspondent will find, 
as a general thing, those flowers which are most brilliant 
or decided in color are, in like degree, less fragrant; the 
degree of fragrancy decreasing from white to yellow, then 
red, followed by blue, violet, green, orange, etc. It is also 
noted that among flowers of the same color, certain types uf 
scent are prevalent. In the white, the odor of honey is 
often found, though greatly varying in strength, or par 
tially neutralized by some scent. The odor of prussic acid, 
so decided in the flowering almond and hawthorn, is alo 
often met with in white flowers. Among yellow blossoms 
the scent of the orange prevails in a greater or less de 
gree, while in those of a purple or violet huc, the odor of 
vanilla is common, the heliotrope and lilac being readily re 
cognized as members of this group. 

“Improves Every Year.”—The Marion (Va.) Herald 
says :—*“ The March number of Peterson opens with a beau- 


tiful steel engraving—‘ Blowing Bubbles’—and the good, 


impression obtained by looking at this picture is not dix 
pelled by further perusal of the magazine. The story by 
Frank Leé Benedict, the‘ Trailing Arbutus,’ which is con- 
cluded in this number, is one of the best magazine stories 
we have read for a long time. ‘Peterson’ improves every 
year, and is worth double the subscription price inany family 
merely for the work depurtment.” 

Daryina Frowrns.—After gathering the flowers or leaves 
on a dry day, lay them carefully and evenly between sheets 
of soft blotting-paper, and iron them over with a hot flat- 
iron, pressing-them well. After this put them quickly in 
fresh blotting-paper, inside of heavy music bocks, and leave 
them so for two or three weeks, turning them occasionally. 


Tue CircvLation of this magazine has averaged, for ten 
years, 130,000 monthly. No other periodical, similar in 
character, has ever rivaled this. 
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Ona 
Apprrrons TO CLUBS may be made at the price paid by the 
yet of the club. It is never too late in the year to add to a club, 
orto ge up anew club. When enough additional subscribers 
pave been added to a club to make a second club, the person 
wending them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. 
notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
These additions may be made at any time during 
theyear. Only all such additional subscribers must begin, 
like the rest of the club, with the January number. 
A Omwzsz PATTERN, one of those of which we spoke last 
month, a3 80 fashionable, is given, in the front of the pre- 
gent number, printed in color. The pattern is worked in 


applique on net. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Record of Mr. Alcott's School. Exemplifying the Principles 
ed Methods of Moral Culture. Third Edition. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Bouton: Roberts Brothers.—This is the republication of a little 
book, that was first printed thirty-eight years ago, under 
the title of the “ Record of a School.” When Miss Alcott’s 
*Jittle Men” appeared, the inqulry was often made, if ever 
there was or could be a school like Plumfield; and the an- 
gwer is this account of Mr. Alcott’s school, as originally 
written by Miss E. P. Peabody, one of the teachers in that 
institution. The volume will be of great interest to all who 
areinterested in the subject of education. Miss Peabody 
mys,in a preface to this edition, that she has had occasion 
tomodify some of her earlier opinions as to certain details 
of Mr, Alcott’s method, but she still holds with him that 
education must be moral, intellectual, and spiritual, as well 
w physical, and begin with the very beginning of life. 

The Story of a Summer ; Or Journal Leaves from Chappaqua. 
By Cecilia Cleveland. 1 vol.,16mo. New York. G. W. Carleton 
4 (—The late Horace Greeley was never so happy as when 
he could leave the bustle and excitement of New York, and 
send a few days at a hill-side furm, called Chappaqua, 
which he owned in West Chester county. The lovers of his 
memory will welcome this little volume principally because 
itis the record of a summer spent at this farm. Miss Cleve- 
land, the writer, is a niece of Mr. Greeley, and the book is 
dedicated to her cousins, Ida and Gabrielle. It is a desul- 
tory, sketchy work, but is full of interest nevertheless. Tho 
wlume is very neatly printed and bound, and is illustrated 
vith numerous views of Chappaqua. 

Thorpe Regis. By the author of the “ Rose-Garden.” and 
“Unawares.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—There 
never much plot in the stories of this author: in this re- 
spect she is the farthest possible removed from sensational- 
fm; but there is always an atmosphere of refi t, the 
incidents never violate probabilities, and her characters aro 
generally sketched with delicacy and truth. The scene of 
“Thorpe Regis” is laid in England, and nothing can be better 
than its descriptions of rural life there, nothing more charm- 
ing than the idylic air that hangs around the whole story. 
The volume is exceptionally well printed. In this respect, 
“Thorpe Regis,” like all the other publications of Roberts 
Brothers, is a model. 

About Women, Love and Marriage. By F. Saunders, author 
“Balad for the Solitary,” etc., etc. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
@. W. Carleton 4 Co.—This little treatise is divided into four 
Parts, named respectiveiy, “Concerning Celibacy,” “The 
Raling Passion,” “ Wedded Love,” and “ Modern Imped)- 
Ments to Marriage.” There is a good deal of sentimentality 
tunning through its pages, and. liberal sprinkling of poe- 
tical quotations, but in spite of these drawbacks, as some 
night think them, the general tone is sensible, and the 
tivice excellent on ths whole. 








Sex and Education. A Reply'to Dr. E. H. Clarke's “ Sex In 
Education.” Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —The plau of 
this work is original, impartial, and effective, Mrs. Howe, 
instead of relying entirely on her owu pen, though none 
could be more forcible, has collected the views ef other emi- 
nent writers, such as Col. Higginson, Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Professor Bascom, etc., etc. In ad- 
dition to what these able authors say, she gives the testimony 
of various colleges—Vassar, Antioch, and Oberlin, as well 
as that of the Michigan apd Lombard Uuiversities. In this 
way, she has brought together a mass of anthority and evi- 
dence, which she fairly regards as unanswerable, in favor of 
the opinion that there is nothing in sex to justify any differ- 
ence in education as between man and woman. Mrs. Howe 
concludes her Introduction with the following sentences, 
which show how high and noble is her aim. “ Educate the 
future wives with the future husbands. Give the two in 
common the hightest enjoyments and the happiest memories. 
Then shall the marriage wreath crown the pair in its true 
human dignity, never to be displaced or lost.” 


Charles Dickens’ Works. People’s Duodecimo Edition. 21 vols., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —Tho number 
of editions of Dickens’ works is almost legion, for nearly 
every prominent American publisher has adozen. The firm 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers alone issue about twenty, among 
the most prominent of which are the “Illustrated Octavo 
Edition,” “ Dlustrated Duodecimo Edition,” “Cheap Paper 
Cover Edition,” and “ Green Cloth Duodecimo Edition,” the 
one under notice. This edition is so called because it is 
bound in green morocco cloth,,with gilt medallion portrait 
on the sides; and on the whole is, perhaps, the most desir- 
able of the many editions, because it combines elegance with 
cheapness in greater degree than any others. The volumes 
contain no less than two hundred illustrations on tinted 
paper. The price has recently been reduced to meet the 
times. No library is complete without an edition of Dickens, 
and no edition is sv desirable, at the price, as this. 


The Parisians. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 1 vol.,12mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This is the last of Lord 
Lytton’s many novels. The scene is laid in Paris, just be- 
fore, and during, the memorable siege. Apart from the 
story, the work is interesting for its disquisitions on poli- 
tical and social affairs, disquisition: put into the mouths of 
the actors, but most of them expressing Lord Lytton’s own 
opinions. A serious defect of the book is its caricature of 
educated Americans. Col. Morley, for example, talks as 
no American, with the least pretence to culture, ever talked. 
When will English authors learn to describe fairly the peo- 
ple on this side of the Atlantic? Of the scores of English 
novelists, Andrew Trollope is.the only one who has not 
grossly misrepresented Americans, in his books. 

Common Sense. By Mrs. C.J. Newby. 1 vol.,8vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Whoever has read “Kate Ken- 
nedy,” “Only Temper,” and “ Married,” former novels by 
this author, will be pleased to hear of this new fiction from 
her pen. Mrs. Newby always has interesting plots, and the 
moral of her stories is invariably high and pure. 


Lilian Dalzell. By the author of “ Unclaimed.” 1 rol., 8 vo. 
Boston: Loring—The imprint of this publisher is usually a 
g tee of lience, and the present fiction offers no 
contradiction to the rule. In these balmy Spring days, if 
you havea moment for leisure in-doors, get “Lilian Dalzell,” 
and read it. A cheap edition. 

The Hidden Sin. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This‘ is a sequel to 
“The Dethroned Heiress,” by the same author. Miss Du- 
puy, with a large circle of readers, enjoys quite a consider- 
able popularity. The volume is handsomely printed and 








neatly bound in cloth. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 





DEPARTMENT, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


AMERICAN SILKs IN Evrope.—An American lady writes 
from Paris to Messrs. Cheney Bros., as follows : 

Three years ago, or there abouts, I received from you a 
dress pattern of black “ American Silk” from your manu- 
factory, with a letter, in which you wished me to give it 
“bard usage,” and when I got a hole in it, to let you know. 
Holes have nothing to do with the inditing of this letter, 
but to tell you how the silk has behaved. 

I was exceedingly anxious that it should prove a success, 
because it was American, and if I have one “ bump” bigger 
than another, it is patriotism. The dress-makers universally 
denounced American silks as worthless. After several skir- 
mishes with my dress-maker, I, however, got my dress made, 
and put it on. For the first six months I didn’t know 
whether I liked it or not. Like all gros grains, it caught 
the dust, But at the end of six months I should not know 
how to do without it. I wore it everywhere, and kept on 
wearing it, until now it is “a traveled dress.” I crossed 
the sea with it, wore it throughout England; it was my 
every-day dress and Sunday go-to-meeting dress for six 
months in Paris; it protected me from the blasts of the 
Mediterranean, and went everywhere I did in Italy, from 
Naples to Venice; it sailed on the Adriatic, was my constant 
vompanion during a three months of adventures among the 
heathens of Vienna, and now that I’ve worn it back to Paris, 
and turned it wrong side out, hind side before, and upside, 
it is still my best gown, and the only friend I have that I 
have endowed with infallibility. In short, it is the most re- 
markable silk I ever saw, and because it never wears out 
is why the dress-makers don’t praise it. During these 
three years I have bought but one dress, for I thought I 
ought to have two dresses, in case anybody should lay illegal 
hands upon the American fabric, and that was a French silk 
of precisely the same value in cost, per yard. I have worn 
it but little, but already it has taken on a shining com- 
plexion, and threatens treason at every turn. 

Believe me, Messieurs, your trans-Atlantic well-wishing 
compatriot. 

“Never A Poor NemsBer.”—The Rolla (Mo.) Herald 
says :—“ If there is one thing that makes a lady’s heart leap 
forth with pleasure and delight, it is ‘Peterson.’ There 
was never a poor number issued of this periodical, and the 
last number does not deviate from the rule, and it is, if any- 
thing, better than all previous ones. The engraving is true 
as steel to nature. Then we have the brilliant fashion- 
plates, for which ‘ Peterson’ is so justly noted, and which 
make it the most popular of ladies’ magazines.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at r bl 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s MaGAzINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MOTHERS’ DEPANTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—Tue Permanent Tertu.—(Continued.) 


During the coming of the permanent teeth, none of the 
temporary set should be remeved, unnecessarily, before the 
former are sufficiently advanced to take their place, lest the 

. arch of the jaw contract, which it is prone to do, and in- 
” sufficient room results when they do come, to arrange them- 
selves evenly over their proper situation, 


It is evident, 





therefore, that judgment should be exercised in 
any one of the milk teeth, whether early or lato, to secure 
regularity in the permanent set, 

In the preservation of the teeth, mothers must bear jn 
mind that the teeth are exceedingly apt to suffer from ex 
tremes in temperature of fluids taken in the mouth. The 
rule is, never to allow the child to take into the mouth any 
liquid sufficiently hot or cold as to produce any pain or de- 
cided unpleasant effect. The next important rule is, to cane 
the child to form the habit of cleansing the teeth thoroughly 
in the morning upon rising, and before retiring at night, as 
well as after the midday meal. This should be done by 
means of a brush and clean, soft water, (medicated, ‘as here- 
after mentioned in certain cases,) the hair of the brush not 
being too hard or too closely set, but sufficiently elastic and 
fine to cleanse the interstices between the teeth where food 
and, consequently, ¢artar is apt first to form. 

If cleanliness fails to prevent the tendency to the forma- 
tion of incrustations upon the teeth, called tartar, some harm- 
less tooth-powder may be resorted to. Not a few of those in 
the market, however, will remove the tartar and whiten the 
teeth at the expense of irremediable injury to the enamel, 
on account of their containing tartaric or other acids. 

An unobjectionable tooth-powder is either of the follow- 
ing: 1. Prepared chalk, finely pulverized, three ounces; 
pulverized myrrh and orris-root, each, one ounce; red chalk, 
one drachm, or powdered cuttle-fish one ounce. A few drops 
of oil of wintergreen, to perfume, may be incorporated with 
the powders. 2. Powdered charaoal, (willow,) six drachms, 
and one drachm each of powdered myrrh and Peruvian bark, 
constitutes a good powder to stimulate the gums when soft 
or spongy, as well as to destroy offensive secretions which 
give rise to bad breath. 

Children often become puny and unhealthy ; and this con- 
dition is manifested more fully by a soft, flabby state of the 
gums, which incline to bleed from slight eauses. A little 
medicine of a tonic and laxative character, as tinet, rhubarb, 
and gentian, conjoined with the local application of either 
of the powders above to the gums, or a mouth-wash of afew 
drops of tincture of myrrh in half a wineglassful of water, 
will generally suffice. 

The use of acids to the teeth, or the mineral acids (elixir 
vitriol, and others,) internally, without proper protection, as 
well as a profuse supply of sweetmeats, cheap candies, or 
calomel, should alike be deprecated. 

These all tend to destroy the enamel of the teeth, super- 
inducing a decomposition of their structure, and, conse- 
quently a rapid decay. From these various causes arises the 
fact that we can scarcely find a child at the present day re- 
taining the first set, or milk teeth, in any degree of integ- 
rity till they are displaced Ly the permanent set. A large 
majority of children’s teeth are seen to be dark, decaying, 
or gone long before the time arrives for their displacement, 
and thus evil is constantly the result. This should not, and 
need not be. 





HORTICULTURE, ETC. 

Tur Evpatorium As A GARDEN FLoweRr.—All professional 
gardeners, and we may say amateurs too, are charmed by 
the introduction of a white flower which combines the 
qualities of being a profuse bloomer, hardy and effective in 
masses. With this fact in view, it seems strange that we 
so seldom see the eupatorium ageratoides cultivated in our 
gard It is in all-our shady woods, blooming 
during the latter part of August and far into September. 
The only objection that can be brought forward is its rank 
growth, therefore requiring considerable room. We know 
of no more effective white flower for bouquets and floml 
ornaments. 
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PARLOR GAMES.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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A Goop Frower For Garpen Borprns.—We recommend 
the old-fashioned double May pink as the best border to beds 
in which bulbs are planted. Its firm roots keep the margin 
well defined ; its dwarf habit and bright evergreen fcliage 
make it beautiful throughout the year, while its rich pro- 
fusion of lovely flowers, and its unrivaled fragrance, coming 
as they do, just as the perfume of the hyacinth, and the 


highest degree desirable. 

Pants For Rockwork.—An interesting plant for rock- 
work is recommended by the “ Gardener’s Chronicle,” to be 
“Scabiosa Parnassae.” It grows in hammocks, and has 
heavy foliage and pale flowers, succeeded by a feathery 
pappus-like calyx, which gives the plant a very distinct 


aspect. 





PARLOR GAMES. 

Saitor’s Music.—A very amusing game, for this season 
of the year, is known under the.above title. It is piayed by 
everybody deciding what instrument they will exactly imi- 
tate the movements necessary to play upon. For instance, 
one takes a harp, another a hurdy-gurdy, Jew’s harp, piano, 
hones, clarionet, accordion, etc., while the leader of the game 
feigns to play upon the fiddle. All eyes must be kept upon 
him. As long as he plays the fiddle each one continues with 
his own instrument; but if he imitates any of the others— 
harp or piano, or the like—the player of the particular one 
he selects must at once do the fiddle, or pay a forfeit, and 
himself become fiddler. If the leader enters into the game 
with spirit, and makes the changes from one instrument to 
another rapidly, there is sure to be plenty of fun. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


83- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 

8OUPS. 

Julienne-—Take about equal quantities of carrots, turnips, 
and of leek, onions, and celery tegether, cut them all in 
thin strips, not much more than one-eighth of an inch 
square, and about one and a half inches long. Put them in 
@ sauce-pan, with a lump of fresh butter, a good pinch of 
powdered lump sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. Toss 
lightly on the fire, until the vegetables begin to color, then 


A French Soup made without Meat—Take a large lump of 
butter and a tablespoonful of flour; brown them in the 
sauce-pan in which the soup is to be made; then chop up 
finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, and 
mix them together; put them into the sauce-pan, with 
pepper and salt; pour boiling water over them, and let 
them stew over the fire for three or four hours; they can 
hardly simmer too long. A little thyme, parsley, cress, and 
mint, are a great improvement, added to the other ingre- 


dients. 
FISH 


Lobster or Orab Cutlets.—Take out the meat of either a lob- 
ster or crab, mince it up, and add two ounces of butter, 
browned with one tablespoonful of flour, and seasoned with 
a little pepper, salt, and cayenne. Add about half a pint of 
strong stock, stir the mixture over the fire until quite hot, 
and lay it in separate tablespoonfals on alargedish. When 
they are cold form them into the shape of cutlets, brush 
them over with yolk of egg, beaten; dip them in bread- 
crumbs, fry them of a light-brown color in clarified beef- 
dripping, and place them round a dish, with a little fried 
parsley in the center. 

Twice Laid—Take one pound of the remnants of cod- 
fish , remove all skin and bone, taking care to leave the fish 
in nice pieces, Put two ounces of butter into a sauce-pan; 
when melted, add half a tablespoonful of flour; stir it on 
the fire two or three minutes, pour in a gill of milk, add 
salt and pepper to taste, and a little nutmeg; stir until the 
sauce boils, Take two hard-boiled eggs, cut each into eight 
pieces, put them into the sauce with the fish, and about one 
pound of mashed potatoes; mix all lightly together, dish it 
up high on a plate, put it into the oven to brown, ornament 
with some slices of hard-boiled egg, and serve. 

To Boil Cod Fish—Crimped cod is preferable to the plain ; 
it is likewise better cut in slices than cooked whole ; to boil 
it well, have the water ready boiling, with one pound of salt 
to every six quarts; put in your fish, draw your fish-kettlo 
tothe corner of the fire, where let it simmer slowly from 
t&enty minutes to half an hour; when done, the bone in the 
center will draw out easily; if boiled too much, it would 
eat tough and stringy. Should the fish not be crimped, add 
more salt to the water; it will cause the fish to eat firmer. 

Salt Fish Pie—The remains of cold salt fish, and egg sauce, 
mixed well with mashed potatoes, and baked in a pie-dish, 
with a little pepper and cayenne for seasoning. is very nice, 


MEATS. 
Rissoles of Cold Meat.—To one pound of cold meat allow 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper, 
a tabl ful of minced parsley, a little finely-chopped 





add a head of lettuce, shredded fine, and a small handful of 
sorrel, also finely shredded; and after giving the whole a 
tossing on the fire for five or ten minutes, moisten with 
some good stock, and keep the soup hot by the side of the 
fire for a couple of hours; when wanted, add as much more 
stock as is necessary, and serve. 

Scotch Broth.—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley into 
a gallon of cold water, with a large carrot cut into dice, 
three onions, and three pounds scrag end of a neck of mut- 
ton. After a time, add three or four turnips, also cut into 
dice, and keep it stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim- 
ming it frequently. Should water require to be added, let 
it be boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Cheap Soup—Take two turnips, two carrots, two leeks, a 
quarter of a pound of lean beef chops, and three-quarters of 
an ounce of black pepper. Fry the whole with two ounces 
of dripping for a quarter of an hour, then take it off the 
fire, and stir in half a pound of flour; put all into a boiler, 
and pour over it six quarts of soft water, boiling; then put 
in a pint of peas, and boil gently for three hours, Add salt 


lemon-peel, and two eggs. Mince the meat very fine; mix 
all together. Divide into balls or cones nicely shaped ; put 
them into a pan of boiling lard; there must be enough lard 
to cover them. Fry the rissoles till they are a nice light- 
brown. Serve with parsley for a garnish, or, if preferred, 
with gravy poured over them. Chicken or rabbit makes - 
very delicious rissoles. 

Mutton Chop.—To cook a mutton chop well is a greet art. 
They should not be cut too thin, and should be done overa 
nice bright coal fire. They will take from eight to ten 
minutes. When the fat is transparent, and the lean feels 
hard, the chop is done. It should be served on a very hot 
plate, and with a nice mealy potato, hot. In dressing a chop 
never stick a fork into it. Tomato sauce is likewise served 
with it, ’ 

Calf’s Heart, Roasted.—Put the heart in luke-warm water 
for an hour, then wipe it dry ; stuff it with a nice and highly- 
seasoned veal stuffing or forcemeat, cover it with buttered 
paper, and set it down to roast at a good fire from half an 
hour to an hour, depending on the size; serve it with any 





to your taste, 


good gravy. 

















378 FASHIONS 


FOR MAY. 





SANITARY. 


Tincture of Roses—Take the leaves of the common rose 
(centifoliv,) and place, without pressing them, in a common 
bottle ; pour some good spirits of wine upon them, close the 
bottle, and let it stand till required for use. This tincture 
will keep for years, and yield a perfume little inferior to 
ottar of roses; a few drops of it will suffice to impregnate 
the atmosphere of a room with a delicious odor. Common 
vinegar is greatly improved by a very small quantity being 
added to it. 

Remedy for a Headache.—Pains in the head arige from such 
@ variety of causes that no one remedy will answer in every 
case ; but the following isan excellent preparation, and from 
the simple nature of the ingredients, it is worth trying: 
Put a handful of salt into a quart of water, one ounce of 
spirits of hartshorn, and half an ounce ef spirits of camphor ; 
put them quickly into bottle to prevent the escape of the 
spirits; soak a piece of cloth with the mixture, and apply 
it to the head ; wet the cloth afresh as soon as it gets heated. 


Best Way of making Gum-water—Take half an ounce of 
gum-arabic, put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, and pour upon 
the gum a gill of hot water; let it stand for a day, fre- 
quently stirring it, then add a wineglassful of gin. Shake 
the mixture well together, and cork the bottle tightly, 
covering it carefully with leather, Gum made in this man- 
ner will keep for a very long time without becoming mil- 
dewed. If it should become too stiff, add more gin. 

To Cure Gnat Stings.—Take an ounce of camphor, keep it 
in a covered jug, with a quart of cold water; sponge over 
before getting into bed. Or, take a piece of camphor, not 
larger than a hazel-nut, burnt in the bowl of a spoon, or in 
a saucer, will quell myriads of these tortures, Or, place a 
little powdered camphor in the stockings and other articles 
of dress, and wipe the face and hands with camphor-water. 

Remedy for Bruises or Cuts.—Put the blossom of white 
lilies, without the stalks, into a bottle, cover them with 
brandy or gin, and cork the bottle tightly; they will be §t 
for use in about two months. For dressing a cut or bruise 
with them, take a leaf from a bottle, place it, wet with the 
spirit over the cut; bind it on with a rag. 

To Remove Sunburn.—A little lemon-jnice put into a cup 
of milk, and then the face washed with the milk, is a com- 
plete remedy for sunburn. We would advise its not being 
applied too frequently, as all things are more or less hurtful 
to the skin when applied too often. 

Another.—Fresh milk, mixed with oatmeal, is very bene- 
ficial to a sunburnt complexion. Many use buttermilk with 
equal success. Sulphur, mixed with fresh milk, is also ex- 
cellent for washing the skin with. 

Bandoline, (Rose.}—Tragacanth, six ounces; rose-water, 
one gallon; mix, and after standing two days strain, and 
add otto of roses to perfume. May be colored with a little 
cochineal. The almond bandoline may be made by substi- 
tuting the oil of bitter almonds for the otto of roses. 

For a Bone-Felon—Double a piece of cloth once or twice, 
and wet with coal-oil, and so wrap the finger up; every now 
and then wet it with the oil, until the finger is blistered. 

To Remove Walnut and Fruit Stains from the Fingers.—Dip 
them in strong tea, rubbing the nails with it with a nail 
brush ; wash in warm water ; the stains come out instantly. 

A Lotion for Weak Eyes.—Twenty drops of laudanum and 
five drops of brandy in a wineglass of water. Apply three 
times a day as warm as the eyes will bear it. 

Rose Water.—Put fresh-gathered roses into a jar with some 
water ; add twelve drops of oil‘of vitriol, and in ashort time 
the water will assume the color and scent of the roses. 


A Gargle-—A good gargle for inflammatory sore throat 


For a Buru.—As quickly as possible, beat up the whites» 
several eggs, using one tablespoonful of salt to the whites of 
two eggs, and after it is beaten up well, saturate cotton, and 
apply to the burn; it will draw all the fire out ; and then itis 
so cooling that the sufferer can go to sleep. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie 1.—Hovse-Dress of WHITE MUSLIN AND Mauve ayp 
Ciaret-CHANGEABLE SILK.—The back part of the dresg jg 
made of white muslin, with three-deep plain flounces at the 
bottom; then a wide puffing, edged on either side witha 
band of the silk; above that are two more ruffles, The 
front and the waist of the dress are of the shot mauve and 
claret silk; the front is laid in a kilt plaiting from top to 
bottom of the skirt, and edged at the sides with a narrow 
silk ruffle. The body is deep and coat-shaped at the back, 
open at the neck in front, and is finished with a ruffle of the 
silk. Wide, flowing sleeves. 

Fic. u.—Tlovse on Watkine-Dress or CaNvas Grena- 
DINE OF A DexicaTe BurF or Ecru Cotor.—This grenadine 
need not necessarily be worn over silk; a buff muslin will 
answer very well; it is made with one deep flounce, headed 
by a double ruffle, one standing and one falling down, di- 
vided by a bias band of brown silk. The upper-skirt is 
rounded, short, and slightly puffed at the back. The waistis 
cut with a small pointed basque at the back, and a much 
deeper basque of the Medici style in front, and is open at 
the neck; the wide sleeves, upper-skirt, basque, and waist, 
are all trimmed with bias bands of brown silk. 

Fie. 11.—CarriaGe-Dress or Rosr-Cotornep Monairn— 
The ekirt is plain, with a plaited trimming, forming an over- 
skirt, cut square in front, sloping up at the side, and much 
deeper at the back ; this trimming or skirt is edged witha 
band of black velvet ribbon, and ornamented with black 
velvet bows, A row of black velvet heads the plaited trim- 
ming. The plain, tight waist has a row of black velvet 
around the throat, and down the front of the dress to the 
p‘aited over-dress. The deep, rather close-fitting basquo is 
quite plain, with a wide, rolling collar, and is trimmed with 
black velvet. Black bonnet with white plume. 

Fia. rv.—Mepict Eventne Dress.—The petticoat or under- 
skirt is of black silk, trimmed with a deep-plaited ruffle of 
ercpe lissi, a full, loose ruffle of the crépe heads the plaited 
ruffle, and three bias bands of the same are placed higher up 
the skirt; a straight bias-band of black silk, edged on either 
side with a plaiting of the green crépe, goes straight down 
the front. The over-skirt is of the crépe, and falls quite 
long at the back; the side-pieces are edged with a plaiting 
of thecrépe. The Medici waist is composed of black silk, and 
of the ercpe lissi, lined with silk of the same color; the ruff, 
which forms the front trimming of the waist, stands straight 
up on the shoulders and at the back. 

Fic. v.—Carnriace-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
silk, and is trimmed with twelve very narrow black ruffles, 
separated into three sets by two narrow bias fulds of dark 
crimson silk. The over-dress is of gray pongee, faced with 
the crimson silk, and very much looped up at the sides; it 
is trimmed down the front with plastrons of black silk, 
bound with crimson, and fastened with pearl buttons; small 
pearl buttons arein the middle of each plastron, and a large 
one catches up the skirt on the hips. Tho sleeves and waist 
are trimmed with black silk, edged with crimson. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with black ribbon and poppies. 

Fro. vi.—Watxkina-Dress or DARK Gray CASHMERE.— 
The skirt is quite plain, and made long enough to wear in 
the house; but with buttons at the back, by which it can be 
looped up for the street. A large black velvet bag is worn 
on the left side; it depends from the waist by two wide 





may be made by mixing alittle nitre in barley water. 


ribbons of the color of the dress, having two pearl buckles, 
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" which fasten the ribbon when it is attached to the dress ; 


these ribbons extend below the bag, thus forming a very 


- gtylish trimming for this very stylish but plain dress. The 


basque fits closely, and the pockets, collar, and cuffs are of 
black velvet. 

Fig. vi.—Eventne-Dress or Waite Mustin.—The front 
of the dress has five puffings at the bottom, and a, row of 
ruffles trims the sides; the train is puffed} lengthwise, and 
the whole dress ornamented with wreaths and clusters of 
pink roses, and sashes, and looping of blue ribbon. 

Fra. vut.—Watst oF Frenon Ripixc-Hasir or Dark- 
Green CroTH.—There is a simulated vest of green cloth, 
and the habit has a rolling collar, the upper part of which 
is made of black velvet. Dark-green felt hat, and green 
gauze veil. 

Fic. 1x.—Wazust or Enoxisu Rivine-Hasit or DaRK-BLUE 
(uoTu.—The waist is perfectly plain, with only a small coat 
basque at the back. Black “stove-pipe” hat, with dotted 
tulle veil. 

Genera Remarxs.—We also give many new styles of 
hats. A dress hat of Leghorn, trimmed with yellow rib- 
Lon, and quantities of blue-corn flowers; a sun-hat of straw, 
trimmed with black velvet, poppies, and field daisies; and a 
garden-hat of white muslin, tied with loops of black velvet; 
also a collaret of white lace, pink roses and a black velvet 
bow; a corslet of black velvet ribbon, and a new style fan 
of a medium size. 

As the season advances, new materials constantly make 
their appearance, and the name is legion; combinations of 
silk and wool, or silk and linen, or wool and cotton, are in- 
numerable ; the colors are also of marvelous variety, or of a 
marvelous number of shades of the same color. As we said 
last month, the shades of gray are the favorites for spring, 
they are so cool-looking; but écru or buffs are nearly as 
popular. This latter color is particularly pretty over black 
or brown, and somo of the open stripes in grenadine, or 
other soft stuffs, look very well when worn only as a Polo- 
naise over a black or brown petticoat. 

Silks of two shades of the same color are still made into 
suits, and pretty contrasting colors are as popular as ever, as 
pale-gray, and pale-blue, brown, and faint pink, etc., etc. 
Pongees, India silks, tissues, camel’s hair, light enough for 
the warmest day, es, serge, alpacas, foulards, 
grenadines, mohairs, de bege, and innumerabe others, fill our 
counters, side by side, with the most airy and fairy-like 
organdies and tissues, and heavier lawns, percales, bril- 
liants, and chintzes. 

Many still cling to the graceful over-skirt, with the puffed 
back, apron-front, and high looped sides, The style is old, 
but infinitely becoming to most persons. The Medici style 
ismuch more severe, and really requires a more elegant 
material, to look well, than the old puffed, looped, airy 
fashion of the past few years. We gave two waists of the 
Medici style in our last number, and it will soon be seen 
how unbecoming they are to the figure. Almost all the 
skirts of the Medici dresses have perpendicular trimmings 
down the front; sometimes a train, which is slightly puffed 
at the back, is added, and sometimes only a straight, side 
trimming is seen, and the back of the skirt is ruffled rather 
high. Some puffed sleeves are seen, sometimes puffed the 
whole length of the arm; sometimes there is only a puff at 
the shoulder, which is most unbecoming, giving a high- 
shouldered look to the very prettiest slope of neck in the 
world. All dresses cling closely to the figure in front, and 
at the sides, so that the front widths of a dress must be very 
narrow at the top, then tapes are sewed on half-way down 
the seams, and tied back. Flouncesare of all styles, though 
the wide flounce is, perhaps, more popular than narrow 
mes, only the front and back of dresses are never trimmed 
like, 

Those who are unwilling to part with the looped-up dress, 
Wear an apron front still, and this we think will be very 











popular fer thin materials this summer. If the apron of an 
écru batiste dress is trimmed with a ruffle of English em- 
broidery, and the back of the dress is flounced quite high up, 
we know of nothing prettier in effect. 

Tue Newest SacQue Is THE “ MepIc1,” which is quite long 
in front and short behind, and partially fits to the figure. 
The front may be either square or pointed, and slopes off 
gradually to the back. Some of the mantles are only round 
Talmas, but they are drawn in closely to the waist behind ; 
some have mantilla ends in front. A few hoods have re- 
appeared, 

Bonnets have but little altered since last year, only the 
crowns are larger, as a rule, but the same variety of shape 
is seen as heretofore ; all faces might be suited, except that 
all bonnets—are ugly. The bonnets look so like hats, that 
it is only the strings that make the difference, and these 
are usually dispensed with. Soft black and white chip are 
very popular, as they can be trimmed with any favorite 
color. The flowers for trimming are usually small and de- 
licate. Round hats are of as many styles as the bonnets; 
the high-crowned ones have the crowns higher, and the 
brims more sloping; but there is a tendency to wear low 
crowns with wide, flapping brims, capriciously looped up 
with flowers, etc. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy's Suit or BLut Navy FLannet—tThe front 
is plain, but the dress is laid in kilt plaits at the back, It 
is trimmed with bows of ribbon down the left side. Plain 
blue cloth sacque. Wide linen collar. 

Fic. u.—Grrewt’s Dress or Oxive-Green Popiin.—The 
skirt is plain. A loose, deep sacque, with a vest in front; 
the sacque is trimmed with a rever of the same, and scal- 
loped and bound with black braid. Gipsy felt hat, with gray 
plume and olive-green ribbon. 

Fia. 111.—Giri’s Dress or Sitver-Gray Fourarp.—The 
over-dress has a ruffle of thc same material, and a Marie 
Antoinette cape, or fichu, is tied at the back. 

Fie. rv.—Boy’s Dress or Dark-Gray KersEYMERE.—The 
trousers are not very full, but are fastened at the knee. The 
blouse is plain, and belted in at the waist. Gray felt hat, 
with dark-gray velvet and feather trimming. 





NOTICES. 


4a~ In RemittinaG, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par 
ticular to address the letter to Cuaries J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4@~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

43> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a Subscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with cither the January 
or the July number. 

4@~ Back numbers fer 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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FOR THE BABY. 
gg 7 Novelty Carriage with Patent Canopy Top, 


Also Canopy put on Oid Style. 
fend for Circulars to Lewis P. Tivpazs, 


£12 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel. New York, 





our oan ILLUSTRATED 
“3 CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


S698 oP LantS 


Numbering !75 PACES, ana contatning 

2 finelarge colored plates. arc now ready. 
To our patrons they willb- mailed as asual, 
fres, to al} others, on receipt of 25c , which 
we teturn in Scedsor Plants, with first order. 
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ne, Practical Floriculture 

Price 21.50 each (prepard matl,) have 
ther mames entered on cut and will 
orl above Catalogues annually, Jree of 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PY 
OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


ai 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemica 


White and all the fashionable shades, mixed 
use and sold by the gallon, 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


DANBURY, 
Gents :—In reply to yours, 23d ult., I would say 
Averill Chemical Paint on my house has given 
satisfaction. It has retaincd its color and bright 
houses painted with white lead, and in less pou 
tions, are changing color and showing signs of weary |” 
Cuas, H, Mzxnitt, JR, 
The Ilon. Jas. 8. Necuey, Pittsburgh Pa., writes: | 
no hesitation in recommending the Averiil Chemie 
to those who regard economy and durability. The 
are rich and variable. Altogether, I find it the che 
and best. 
Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 
residences in the country, with Sample Curd of colors, 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the ss 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., ~ 
$2 Burling Slip, New York; or, 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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$99 FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 
nf 
per day at home. Terms Free, Address 
$5 & $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 
May be relieved any blemish caused by ordinary erup- 
tions, such as pemples, dry exfoliations, cold sores, scurf, or 
what is called ld: of the iplexion, by a course of 
Stafford’s lron and Sulphur Powders. 
They act upon these disfigurements and discolorations in the 
venous blood—thetr operation being exactly reverse of the 
suppressive washes and lotions, all of which are more or less 
s. Instead of driving the Hy opel back into the 
system, to reer fp sees parts of body — tn — 
rulent forms, Powders cai to 
haled through the pores. 4 mts - 
Sold by Druggists. 1 Pactage, 12 Powders, $1; 
¥ Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed free, 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 








culars free. U. 8. Praxo Co,, 810 Broadway, N.Y. | 


DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO, P, ¥ 
ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for & 

| Prmphlet of one hundred pages, containing lists of 300) 

newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 a 
month, ev here, male and female, tointroducethe 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE F. z 
ILY SEWING MA This Machine 








ADVERTISEMENTS rns attoazme 7 
Are received only by WM. J. CARLTON, ApvzeRTsnG ~ | 
Agent, 89 Park Kow, N»w York. i 
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